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WILLS OF BISHOPS AND CAPITULAR MEM- 
BERS OF CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. 

Ihave lately derived so much information on 
hitherto doubtful points in the history of the 
cathedral to which [ have the honour to belong 
from the wills at Lambeth and Somerset House, 
that for the assistance of others who are engaged 
in similar researches, I give a tentative list of 
those relating to English cathedrals before the 
Reformation. These are only samples of the rich 
harvest which may be gleaned or gathered in from 
other wills, which throw considerable collateral 
light upon all subjects relating to the several 
churches ; but these must be specially sought out 
by patient eyes and individual labour, carried 
over years, in this hitherto neglected but pro- 
ductive field. I omit some to which the inde- 
fatigable Browne Willis drew attention. The 
ecclesiastical history of London churches alone must 
some day be rewritten. 

Somerset Hovse. 

Alexander 8. Asaph (fo. 3, Rouse, 1381-1401). 
Thomas Exeter (fo. 4, ib.). 
Edward Llandaff (fo. 2, ib.). 
Henry Worcester (fo. 3, ib.). 
John Tibbage, arch. Hunts (fo. 23, Marche, 1401-23). 
Thomas Killala ‘fo. 6, 7, ib.). 
sag Cov. and Lichf. (fo. 16, Stockton, 1449-58). 
William Dunkeld (fo. 10, ib.). 
Thomas Bath and Wells (fo. 7, Godyn, 1458-68). 


John Hereford (fo. 16, Wattis, 1463-79). 
Walter Norwich (fo. 7, ib.). 
Waynflete of Winton (fo. 25, Lagge, 1479-86). 
Thomas Kempe of London (fo. 23, ib.). 
Russell of Lincoln (fo. 30, Vox, 1493-6). 
Marshall of Llandaff (fo. 21, ib.). 

Rich. Hill of London (fo. 33, ib.). 

James Norwich (fo. 35, Horne, 1498-9). 
Robert Worcester (fo. 10, ib.). 

Blythe of Sarum (fo. 39, ib.). 

John Arundell Exeter (fo. 14, Holgrave). 
Wm. Barons London (fo. 40, ib.). 

Rd. Redman Ely (fo. 38, ib.). 

J. Morgan 8. Davids (fo. 8, ib.). 

David 8. Asaph (fo. 23, Fettiplace). 

Wm. Smythe Lincoln (fo. 26, ib.). 

Milo Llandaff (fo. 26, Holder). 

Rich. Hereford (fo. 18, ib.). 

Jas. Stanley Ely (fo. 7, ib.). 

Hugh Oldham Exeter (fo. 19, Ayloffe). 

Rd. Fitzjames London (fo. 3, ib.). 

Jo. Tymnuth Argolis (fo. 27, Bodfelde). 
Geoffrey Cov. and Lichf. (fo. 14, Thaver). 
Henry Dene Canterbury (fo. 21, Blamyre). 
Cardinal Morton Canterbury (fo. 10, Moone). 


At LamsBern. 


Lichfield and Coventry.—Bp. Heyworth (Stafford). 


Bp. Stretton (Courtenay). 
Canterbury.— Peckham ( Reynolds). 
Lincoln.— Ravensor, archdeacon (Cvurtenay). 
Bp. Gray (Chichele). 
Bp. Alnwick, 1449 (Stafford, 178 b). 
Bp. Repyndon (Chichele). 
Shepee, dean (Arundel). 


Ashby, archd. Northampton (Whittlesey, 119). 


Burbache, canon (Arundel). 
Sarum.—Bp. Chaundler (Chichele). 

Bp. Medford (Arundel). 

Stopyndon, archdeacon (Stafford), 

Rich. Ullerton, canon (Chichele). 

John Upton, canon (Arundel). 

Hen. Harburgh, canon (Chichele). 

Jo. Turk, canon (Arunde!). 

Will. Loyng, canon (Whittlesey). 

Membury, canon (Chichele). 

Postell, canon (Arundel). 

Mottram, precentor (Chichele). 

W. Hughtedbury (Whittlesey, 126 b). 

Bp. Hallum (Chichele). 

Thos. Southam, archd. Berks ( Arundel). 

Stopyndon, archd. Dorset (Stafford, 143 a). 
Bath and Wells.—Bp. de Salopia (Islip, 244 a). 

Bp. Harewell (Courtenay). 

Bp. Erghum (Arundel). 

Bp. Bubwith (Chichele, 225). 

Hore, provost (Stafford). 

Samborne, canon (Courtenay). 

Gamull, canon (Arundel). 

Brown, canon (Stafford, 264 a). 

Brita, canon (Chichele). 

W. Stevens, precentor (Stafford, 12% b). 

Cousin, canon (Arundel). 

Medford, dean (Chichele). 
Exeter.—Bp. Grandison (Whittlesey, 103 b). 

Waggescombe, canon (Courtenay). 

Lerchdeckne, canon (Chichele). 

Gibbes, canon (Arundel). 

Brabrooke, canon (Arundel). 

Brown, canon (Arundel). 

Drewell, archdeacon (Chichele). 

Cherden, canon (Arundel), 

Bp. Stafford (Chichele). 
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Norwich.—Bp. Wm. de Lenn (Whittlesey). 

Bp. Wakering (Chichele). 

Bp. Percy (Whittlesey). 

Alexander Norwich, 1413 (Arundel, ii. 165 a). 

Blythe, archdeacon (Whittlesey). 

Bp. Brown (Stafford). 

Lyng, archdeacon (Islip). 
£ly.—Bp. Morgan (Chichele). 

Bp. Barnet (Whittlesey). 

Bp. Fordham (Chichele). 
Durham.—Bp. Hatfield (Islip). 
Carlisle.—Bp. Barrow (Chichele). 

Bp. Whelpdale (Chichele). 

“ork. —Chesterfield, canon (Langham). 
Haxey, treasurer (Chichele). 
Holme, canon (Chichele). 

Hereford.—Bp. Charlton (Whittlesey). 

Bp. Trevenant (Arundel). 

Bp. Mascall (Chichele). 

Bp. Polton (Chichele). 

Lexham, canon (Islip). 

Parry, canon (Chichele). 

Rochester.— Brown, archdeacon (Stafford, 264 a). 

Bp. Shepey (Islip, 169 b). 

Bp. Brinton (Courtenay). 

Bp. Young (Whittlesey, 46 a, 161 a). 

Bp. Wells (Stafford, 122). 

Bp. Youg (Chichele). 

Bp. Langdon (Chichele). 

Bp. John Bottesham (Arundel). 

Bp. Will. Bottesham (Arundel). 

Bp. Trilleck (Whittlesey). 

Bp. Welles (Stafford). 

St. Asaph.—Bp. Spridiinton (Courtenay, 196 a). 

Bp. Child (Courtenay). 

Brown, canon (Stafford, 264 a). 

Bp. Madoe (Islip). 
Bangor.—Bishop Castro (Whittlesey, 117 a). 

Bp. Clidderow (Chichele). 

Bp. Ringstede (Islip, 245 a). 

St. Davids.—Bp. de Mona (Arundel). 

Bp. Ketterich (Chichele). 

Bp. Patrington (Chichele). 

Bp. Nicols (Chichele). 

Bp. Houton (Courtenay). 

Bp. Lyndwood (Stafford). 

Bp. Falstoff (Islip). 

Rawlins, canon (Chichele). 
Winchester—Cardinal Beaufort (Stafford). 

Bp. Edingdon (Langham). 

William of Wykeham (Arundel), 
ondon.—Bp. Fitzhugh (Chichele). 

Chickwell, canon (Islip, 153 b). 

Bp. Clifford (Chichele). 

Cook, treasurer (Langham). 

Cotyngham, canon (Arundel). 

Bp. Gilbert (Stafford). 

Warde, canon (Kemp). 

Kentwode, dean (Chichele). 

Stowe, dean (Arundel). 

Styverley, canon (Arundel). 


These are only from casual notes ; but I may add 
that I found, by a careful search, upwards of 
thirty wills for Chichester. Perhaps some of your 
readers, from time to time, will add to this speci- 


men list. and render it complete. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 


ANCIENT ARYAN RITES. 


A notice in the Pioneer (Allahabad, India) of 
Mr. Mackenzie Wellace’s work on Russia has 
brought out in the Allahabad newspaper the fol- 
lowing notices of ancient Aryan rites, which may, 
perhaps, be considered worthy of a corner in 
“N.& Q.” Extract from the Pioneer, March 1, 
1877 

“According to Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, when the 
approach of cholera is feared, all the village maidens 
gather together at night, in the usual toilet of the hour, 
and walk in procession round their village; one girl 
walking ahead with an Icon, the rest following with a 
plough. The girls make their own arrangement as to 
time ; but it sometimes happens that the men find out 
what is going on, though if any one is caught taking 
observations, he is sure to be considerably beaten, it is 
said, by the fair members of the procession.” 


Regarding the above, J. R. R. writes in the 
Pioneer of March 8 :— 

“In your issue of the Ist instant you draw attention 
to a custom practised by the Russian peasant women on 
the approach of cholera. A very similar custom is in 
vogue in this part of the country (Azimgurh) when 
drought is apprehended. On an appointed night the 
village women, taking a yoke and plough, go to a fallow 
field, generally ina north east direction from the hamlet, 
and, divesting themselves of their clothes, draw the 
plough a few times over the field. Women of inferior 
caste and mature age are generally the performers. 
Notice is given to the males of the village, and they re- 
ligiously abstain from vitiating the ceremony by 
improper curiosity.” 


This is followed up by “ Wheatsheaf” in the 
issue of March 15, who adds :— 


“As soon as I read the extract from Mr. Wallace's 
book, about the curious ceremonial used by Russian 
women in view of preventing the cholera, circumstances 
in this country occurred to my mind similar to those de- 
scribed by your correspondent ‘J. R. R.’ To the best of 
my belief the custom alluded to by him is common 
throughout the country. ‘J. R.R.’ has known of it in 
Azimgurh ; I have known of it in Mirzapur. My ex- 
perience differs, however, in some particulars from that 
of ‘J. R. R.’; the celebrants in the instance brought to 
my notice were young and comely women of high caste. 
When the rein held off at the end of last June, some 
merry wives of the Brahmin and Chuttree castes 
aseembled at night in a field near Bindachul: two of 
them placed themselves under the yoke of a plough and 
drove it across the hard ground, a third holding the 
plough handle and guiding it as it was dragged. All 
three celebrants were far too naked to be shamed, and 
exhibited the likeness of their Creator as it was first 
offered in the ancient garden of innocence and bliss. 
The congregation, limited of course in numbers, was also, 
as I understand, unencumbered with costume. Young 
and fair women were chosen for the rite, as more likely 
to attract the favour of Indra, god of the rains. Watch 
was kept against men of a curious turn of mind; males 
being of course jealously excluded from these mysteries. 
Singing and abuse of the zemindar accompanied the 
ceremonial. I make no apology for mentioning two 
other customs, because such things are very probably of 
high Aryan antiquity. When the rain is too constant in 
July or August, and harm to the crops is apprehended, 
village women will light a lamp and wave it towards the 
heavens. Is this an Tavecntion to Agni as a godship of 
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higher rank than Indra? Under similar stress of rain 
women will strip, and one of them, forming a female 
image from cowdung, will plaster it against a wall facing 
the east, so as to catch the early sun. This image is 
called Charko Pundyain. The celebrant in this rite 
must be the sister of an only brother.” 
H. Riverr-Carwac. 
Suez. 


FORENAME AND SURNAME BOOKS. 

The interest attaching to the histories of people’s 
names is very great. Fresh querists almost weekly 
in these columns seek aid in tracing the history of 
personal names. I therefore believe that a list of 
the titles of books which treat of the history of 
personal names, and of books which contain lists 
of personal names (I do not include directories), 
would be helpful to those who are interested in 
the history of their names. To such I dedicate 
this list ; and of those who are helped by it I ask 
assistance. Will they contribute to perfect this 
list by forwarding to the editor a transcript of the 
title-page of each book they come across which is 
not fully described in the list, and which may 
fairly be included in it, together with the size, the 
number of pages it contains (including every page 
in the absence of which the book would be imper- 
fect—observe, this will always be an even number, 
that is, double the number of leaves the book con- 
tains), and, curtly, any further information they 
may judge needful? Several of the titles of works 
included in the “ Notice Analytique des Auteurs 
qui ont écrit sur les Noms Propres” in the Diction- 
naire of F. J. M. Noel (Paris, 1806, see list), and 
which possibly belong to this list, are not given 
below. Excepting those works marked not seen, 
a copy of each of the following works is in the 
British Museum Library :— 

Dictionarium nominum propriorum virorum, mulierum, 
populorum, idolorum, urbium, fluviorum, montium...... 
Colonize Agrippinz apud Joannem Gymnicum, sub mono- 
cerote, anno 1568.—l2mo. Nopaging. [I prefer to use 
—or misuse—this word instead of the uglier word 
“pagination.” Preface headed, Rob. Stephanus lector. 
By Robert Estienne. 

Aliquot nomina propria Germanorum ad priscam ety- 
mologiam restitua. Autore Reverendo D. Martino 
Luthero. Witebergaee excudebat Petrus Seitz. 1570.— 
12mo. (pp. 38). No paging. 

Remains concerning Britain. By William Camden. 
London, 1605. First edition. Not seen. 

Alamannicarum rerum scriptores aliquot vetusti [re- 
centiores]. Omnia nune primum edita ex bibliotheca 
Melchioris Haiminsfeldii Goldasti. Prodevnt Franco- 
furti,ex officina Wolffgangi Richteri, curante Johanne 
Theobaldo Schinwettero & Conrado Meulio ciuibus. 1606. 
—3 vols. folio. I. pp. viii-422; II. pp. viii-204; III. 
pp. xxiv-230. The three titles differ. Vol. ii. pp. 122- 
153, Catalogus nominum propriorum, quibus Alamanni 
quondam appellati, ex vetustissimo codice monasterii 8. 
Galli ordine descriptus. Caput I. De nominibus pro- 
pris masculinis in Alamannia Theutonica. Caput IT. 
De nominibus propriis masculinis in Alamannia Curiensi 
& Burgundionensi. Caput III. De nominibus propriis 
feminis in Alamannia Theutonica. Caput iv: De 


nominibus propriis feminis in Alamannia Curiensi &. 
Burgundionensi. 

A restitution of decayed intelligence in antiquities, 
concerning the most noble and renowned English nation. 
By the study and travell of R{ichard] V{erstegan]. 
London, printed by John Norton for Joyce Norton 
and Richard Whitaker. 1634.—4to. pp. (xxiv)-850. Pp. 
241-276, The etymologies of the ancient Saxon proper 
names of men and womeri. Pp. 277-312, How, by the 
sirnames of the families of England, it may be discerned 
from whence they take their originalls, to wit, whether 
from the ancient English-Saxons, or from the Danes or 
Normans. 

Remaines concerning Britaine: their languages, 
names, surnames [etc.]. Written by William Camden, 
Clarenceux, King of Armes. The fift impression by 
John Philipot. London, printed by Thomas Harper for 
John Waterson. 1637.—4to. pp. (vi)-422. Portrait. 
Pp. 44-105, Christian names ; 106-157, Surnames. 

Remaines concerning Britain. By William Camden. 
The sixth impression. By John Philipot and W. D- 
London, Simon Miller, 1657.—4to. pp. (iv)-412. Por- 
trait. Pp. 44-105, Christian names; 106-157, Surnames. 

Ezechielis Spanhemii dissertationes de prastantia et 
usu numismatum antiquorum. Edito secunda, priori 
longe auctior, & variorum numismatum iconibus illustrata. 
Amstelodami, apud Danielem Elsevirium 1671.—4to- 
pp. (xlvi)-968. Pp. 497-536, On the names of persons 
(Roman). 

Restitution of decayed intelligence in antiquities, con- 
cerning the most noble and renowned English nation. 
By the study and travel of R[{ichard] V[erstegan]. Lon- 
don, printed for Samuel Mearne. 1673.—8vo. pp. (xxiv)- 
392. Pp. 268-306, The etymologies of the ancient 
Saxon proper names of men and women. Pp. 307-347, 
How, by the surnames of the families of England, it may 
be discerned from whence they take their originals, to 
wit, whether from the ancient English-Saxons, or from 
the Danes and Normans. A preliminary epistle is dated. 
1605. 

Remains concerning Britain. By William Camden. 
The seventh impression. By John Philipot and W. D. 
London, Charles Harper, 1674.—12mo. pp. (vi)-560 
Portrait. Pp. 60-130, Christian names; 131-199, Sur- 
names. 

Herrn D. Martin Luthers seel. vielfiiltig verlangtes 
namen-biichlein. Welches erstmahl ohne seinem namen 
zu Wittenberga. 1537. Numehro schonvor 137 Jahren 
nachmahls mit und unter seinem namen. Anno 1570 
auch zu Wittenberg im Latein aufzgegangen : Jetzo der 
edlen Deutschen haupt-sprache auffrichtigen liebhabern, 
die der alten Deutschen namen deut und auszlegung zu 
wissen begehren, zu gefallen Deutsch, neben einer vor- 
rede etzlichen anmerckungen zwifachen namen- und 
einen der fiirnehmsten sachen- und merckwiirdigsten. 
historien- register herausz gegeben von M. Gottfried 
Wegener Silesio-Marchité. Leipzig, in verlegung Johann 
Grossen u. consorten gedruckt bey Christoph Uhmann. 
1674.—12mo. pp. (xlviii)-304. Pp. 251-278, Erstes 
register der Deutschen miinner namen; 279-286, Daa 
andere register der Deutschen weiber namen. 

Traité de l’origine des noms et des surnoms. Par 
Gillies André de la Roque. A Paris, Estienne Michallet. 
1681.—12mo. pp. (xx)-304. 

A law dictionary and glossary interpreting such diffi- 
cult and obscure words and terms as are found in our 
laws. With references to the several Statutes fev<.} 
wherein the words and terms are used. By Tho[mas 
Blount. The third edition. To which are added words 
collected from all the laws of the Saxon, Danish, and 
Norman kings ; likewise an explanation of all the ancient 
names of the inhabitants, cities, towns, villages, and 
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rivers of Great Britain. Collected formerly by Mr. 
Camden and others. By W[illia]Jm Nelson. [London] 
In the Savoy, printed by Eliz. Nutt. 1717.—Folio 
(pp. 330). No paging. Pp. 1-8, Title and preliminaries ; 
9-326, Dictionary; 327-330, An alphabetical table of 
ancient surnames, as they are written in our records. 

An universal etymological English dictionary: com- 
prehending the derivations of the generality of words in 
the English tongue [etc.]. And the etymology and in- 
terpretation of the proper names of men, women, and 
remarkable places in Great Britain [ete.]. By N[athan] 
Bailey. London, printed for E. Bell. 1721.—8vo. No 
paging. (Pp. 948) Pp. 1-16, Title and preliminaries ; 
17-948, Alphabet. 

Huetiana, ou pensées diverses de M.{Pierre Daniel] 
Huet, Evesque d’Avranches. {Edited by J. T. D’Olivet.} 
A Paris, Jacques Estienne. 1722.—12mo. pp. xxiv-452. 
Pp. 150-167, De la latinisation des noms. 

Huetiana, ou pensées diverses de M. [Pierre Daniel 
Huet | Bishop of Avranches]. [Edited by J. T. D’Olivet. 
Nouvelle édition. Amsterdam, Herman Uytwerf, 1723. 
—12mo. pp. xxviii-452. Pp. 150-167, De la latinisa- 
tion des noms. 

Rerum Alamannicarum scriptores aliquot vetusti [re- 
centiores]. Ex bibliotheca Melchioris Haiminsfeldii 
Goldasti. Editio tertia. Cura Henrici Christiani Sencken- 
berg. Francofurti et Lipsia, Impensis J. F. Fleischeri. 
1730.—3 vols. folio. Vol. .ii. pp. 95-131, Catalogus 
nominum propricrum, quibus Alamanni quondam 
appellati, ex vetustissimo codice monasterii 8. Galli 

ine descriptus. 

The Gentleman's Magazine; or, Monthly Intelligencer. 
By Sylvanus Urban. London, printed by F. Jefferies. 
—8vo. Vol. xiii. (1772), pp. 119, 253, 318, 367, 468, 
510, On Sirnames (notes 360). By T. Row, ie. 8. Pegge. 

Ueber deutsche vornamen und geschlechtsnamen, von 
Tileman Dothias Wiarda. Berlin und Stettin, bei F. 
Nicolai, 1800.—C. F. Solbrig, printer, Leipzig. 8vo. 
Pp. viii-262. 

Dictionnaire historique des personnages célébres de 
Yantiquité, princes, généraux, philosophes, poétes, 
artistes, etc. ; des dieux, héros de la fable; des villes, 
fleuves, etc., avec l’étymologie et la valeur de leurs noms 
et surnoms; précédé d’un essai sur les noms propres 
chez les peuples anciens et modernes. Par Fr{ancois 
Joseph Michel} No#l. Paris, H. Nicolle et Cie, 1806.— 
8vo. pp. (iv)-viii-98-424. Pp. 1-92, Essai hist. sur les 
noms propres chez les peuples anciens et modernes; 93- 
97, Notice analytique des auteurs qui ont écrit sur les 
noms propres; order, authors, abc ; 1-424, Dictionnaire. 

The Classical Journal for March and June, 1810. 
Vol. I. London, printed by A. J. Valpy, sold by Long- 
man.—S8vo. Pp. 247-251, On the Latinisation of 
Names Signed I. A.; a summary, with remarks, of 
the essay of P. D. Huet, Bishop of Avranches. 

Baptismal names. By Botz. Leipzig, 1814. Not 
seen. 

Archzeologia ; or, miscellaneous tracts relating to anti- 
ity. Published by the Society of Antiquaries of 

ndon. Vol. XVII{. London, printed by Bensley & 
Son. 1817.—4to. Pp. 105-111, Remarks on the anti- 
uity and introduction of surnames into England. By 
i H. Markland, Esq., F.S.A. Read December 15, 

Curialia miscellanea, or anecdotes of old times ; regal, 
noble, gentilitial, and miscellaneous. By Samuel Pegge. 
Edited by John Nichols.] Printed for and by J. Nichols, 

mdon, 1818.—8vo. pp. Ixxxviii-352. 4 plates. Pp. 
208-212, Origin and derivation of a few semasheble 
surnames. 

A critical and anelytical dissertation on the names of 
persons. By John Henry Brady. London, printed by 


J. Nichols & Son, and sold by Longman. 1822 
12mo. pp. xii-56. 

Essai historique et philosophique sur les noms d’hom 
de peuples, et de lieux, considérés principalement dang 
leurs rapports avec la civilisation. Par [Anne Joseph] 
Eusébe [Baconniére-]Salverte. Paris, Bossange pére, 
1824.—Lachevardiére fils, printers. 2 vols. Syo. I, 
pp. (iv)-xii-468 ; II. pp. iv-504. Folding map. 

The stranger in America: comprising sketches of the 
manners, society, and national peculiarities of the United 
States. . Francis [i.e. Franz] Lieber. London, Richard 
Bentley, 1835.—2 vols. Svo. (Vol. i. F. Shoberl, Jun., 
printer. Vol. ii. Ibotson & Palmer, printers.) I. pp. 
viii-302 ; II. pp. vi-310. Vol. ii. pp. 73-135, Personal 
and place names. 

The stranger in America; or, letters to a gentleman 
in Germany: comprising sketches of the manners, 
society, and national peculiarities of the United States, 
By Francis —_ Franz] Lieber. Philadelphia, Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard, 1835.—Griggs & Co., printers. 8vo. 
pp. 356. See pages 222-257, place and personal names, 

WK 
(To be continued.) 


Epwarp Gipson Joun Wnhitaker.—As 
there lately appeared the names of Mr. Edward 
Gibbon (1737-1794) and the Rev. John Whitaker 
(1735-1808) mentioned together, from which it 
appears they were on bad terms, but without any 
notice that they were formerly good friends, or any 
hint as to the cause of their disagreement, it may 
not be amiss to give the reason why Mr. Gibbon 
was attacked by Mr. Whitaker, as stated by the 
Right Hon. John Holroyd, Lord Sheffield, in a 
note in vol. i. p. 231 of his edition of Memoirs of 
the Life and Vritings of Edward Gibbon, Eq., 
composed by himself, 2 vols. 18mo., Lond., 1827. 
He says :— 

“ None of the attacks from ecclesiastical antagonists 
were more malignant and illiberal than some strictures 
published in the English Review, October, 1788, Ke., and 
afterwards reprinted in a separate volume, with the sig- 
nature of John Whitaker, in 1791. I had mentioned 
them to Mr. Gibbon when first published; but so far 
was he from supposing them worth his notice, that he 
did not even desire they should be sent to him, and he 
actually did not see them till his late visit to England, a 
few months before his death. If Mr. Whitaker had 
only pointed his bitterness against Mr. Gibbon’s opinions, 
perhaps no inquiry would have been made into the pos- 
sible source of his collected virulence and deliberate 
malignity. I have in my possession very amicable letters 
from the Rev. Mr. Whitaker to Mr. Gibbon, written 
some time after he had read the offensive fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters of The Decline and Fall. When Mr. 
Gibbon came to England in 1787, he read Whitaker's 
Mary Queen of Scots, and I have heard him very in 
cautiously express his opinion of it. Some good-natured 


friend mentioned it to Mr. Whitaker. It must be an 


extraordinary degree of resentment that could induce 
any person of a liberal mind to scrape together defama- 
tory stories, true or false, and blend them with the de- 
fence of the most benign religion, whose precepts 
inculcate the very opposite practice. Religion receives 
her greatest injuries from those champions of the Chureh 
who, under pretence of vindicating the Gospel, outrage- 
ously violate both the spirit and the letter of it. Mr. 
Whitaker affects principally to review the fourth, fifth, 
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and sixth volumes ; but he has allotted the first month’s 
review to an attack on the first three volumes, or rather 
on the first, which had been published twelve years and 
a half before it occurred to him that a review of it was 
necessary.—S.” 

This is a distinct and gentlemanly statement of 
the matter, to which no one can take any exception. 
Mr. Gibbon, in his History, had spoken well of 
Mr. Whitaker’s History of Manchester, but did 
not think much of Mary Queen of Scots; and it 
indicates a certain weakness of mind in Mr. Whit- 
aker, when he became so infuriated at an honest 
opinion, for a moment to imagine that he had 
sufficient power to write down so consummate a 
master in literature as Gibbon. Historians we 
might expect to be the best judges of historical 
works, but Mr. Whitaker would get very few of 
any description to side with him. 

Gibbon was very highly pleased with the favour- 
able opinion of Hume (1711-1776), and would 
probably also be so with that of Robertson (1721- 
1793), who was a parson as well as Whitaker, and 
who had the manliness and candour to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of Gibbon. 

The opinion of one historian, of no mean posi- 
tion, may be stated respecting Mr. Whitaker. 
lord Macaulay (1800-1859) speaks out rather 
freely, but no doubt gives his genuine opinion. 
According to the Atheneum, Lond., Sept. 16, 
1876 (Life, ii. 285), he styles the Rev. John 
Whitaker, the antagonist of Gibbon, “as dirty a 
cur as I remember.” 

All the books that were written against Gibbon 
have sunk into oblivion, while his mighty work 
shines as bright as ever, which is generally the 
result when any amazing genius is attempted to 
be put down. D. Wuyre. 


Tae Semitic ALPHABET DERIVED FROM THE 
Assyrian that attention is 
directed to Dr. Deecke’s attempt (in the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society) to establish the 
Assyrian origin of the Pheenician characters, it 
may perhaps be worth noting that the sug- 
gestion has been made before. In Layard’s Dis- 
coveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
1853, pp. 509, et seq., some earthenware bowls 
found at Babylon, and bearing Hebrew magical 
formule, are figured and described. A translation 
isadded from the pen of Mr. Thomas Ellis, who 
says (p. 525) :— 

“As this is the first time anything of the kind has 
been examined in Europe, I can only hazard a con- 
Jecture from the forms of the letters, which are certainly 
the most ancient known specimens of the Chaldean, and 

pear to have been invented for the purpose of writing 


he cuneiform character in a more cursive and expedi- 
tious manner.” 


The illustrious explorer himself adds, in a note,— 


“The forms of the letters certainly approach the 
cuneiform character, when written with simple lines, as 


is sometimes seen on Assyrian relics and monuments 
Lod ” 


(see Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. p. 179). 

It is remarkable that the square Hebrew letters 
now in use are called in the Talmud ‘wr ana 
(Assyrian letters), and are said to have been 
brought from Babylon by Ezra (Bab. Senhedrin, 
Jer. Megilla, &c.); and in fact they bear a closer 
resemblance to their Assyrian prototypes than the 
older Pheenician, or broken letters (yy 379), 

A comparison between some of the Cypriote and 
Assyrian characters was made (Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. i. 1872) by 
the lamented George Smith, to whom and the 
great Egyptologist, Dr. Birch, we owe the dis- 
covery of the Cypriote language. 

J. MacCarruy. 


Tue Iron rovunp Sr. Pavt’s Catue- 
prAL.—Three short paragraphs relating to the iron 
railings round St. Paul’s Cathedral have appeared 
at various times in “N, & Q.” (1* S. i. 446 and 
5% S. i. 60 and v. 7), but I do not find that I have 
ever sent you the actual details of their weight 
and of their cost. The following particulars are 
taken from the original account books, of which a 
fine series is preserved in the archive room of the 
cathedral. I have retained the original spelling. 

From 24 June, 1714, to 31 Dee" following inclusive. 

To Richard Jones, smith, ffor the Large Iron Fence 
round the Church (viz') :— 

Tun cwt. qrs. Ib. d. 

Totall weight at 6" per lb. 207 5 3 09 11608 06 06 
Deducted for several par- 

sels returned... 406 06 00 


Remains for accot at 6" 
... 200 0 2 25 11202 00 06 
To John Slyford for Carrage, &c., of Mr. 
Jones’s Iron Worke from the Water side to 
the Church, vizt :— 
ffor Cranage, Wharfage, and Carrage of 207} 
Tonn of Iron Worke to St Paul's, ffrom 
13th Sept., 1710, to the 10" June inclusive, 
1714, at 2° 6" p* Tonn 25 18 00 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


“ Noscitur socis.”—In this state the pro- 
verb only contains half of the idea, which is 
expressed in full in one of those rhythmical hexa- 
meters in which the last syllable of the line answers 
to one in the middle. As it occurs there, it implies 
something more than the old saying of “like to 
like,” viz., that this is the way to know any one 
who is too insignificant to be, or for some other 
reason is not, known of himself. The line is— 

“ Noscitur ex comite, qui non cognoscitur ex se.” 
See A. Gartner, Proverbialia Dicteria, p. 108, 
Francof., 1598, s.v. “ Societas.” This book, an 
octavo volume, of which there are also two other 
editions in the British Museum, Erfurt, 1570 and 
1574, contains a large collection of such rhythmical 
lines. 
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There is a similar idea in Palingenius, Zodiacus 
Vite, x. 96, sqq. :-— 
“ Vis tu nosse hominem, qualis sit? perspice amicos 
Illius: associant similes natura Deusque : 
Cum paribusque pares habitant, vivuntque libenter.” 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


Position of THE CLERGY.—Many illustrations 
of the social position of the clergy during the last 
and preceding centuries have been given in 
“N. & Q.,” but I have not met a reference to 
Walpole’s letter to G. Montagu, Jan, 22, 1761, 
edit. Cunningham, iii. p. 373 :-— 

“T played with Madam ——, and we were mighty well 

together ; so well, that two nights afterwards she com- 
mended me to Mr. Conway and Mr. Fox, but calling 
me that Mr. Walpole; but they did not guess who she 
meant....../ As she went away, she thanked my Lady 
Northumberland, like a parson's wife, for all her 
civilities.” 
The writer's touch on this gauche performance of 
the ancnymous Madam ——— is neat, and worthy 
of his exquisite hand. Have not writers on this 
subject overlooked the elaborate picture drawn by 
Goldsmith, in The Vicar of Wakefield, of a parson’s 
life about this time ; likewise the notes scattered 
abundantly in Swift’s works, the Letters to Stella, 
&e. ? F. G. 8. 


CENTENARIANISM.— 

“The Shefield Telegraph says that on Monday night 
a pedlar named John Roseberry called at the Doncaster 
police-office to have his certificate signed. He was 108 
years old, and travels about the country hawking small 
articles. He has had twenty-two children, seventeen of 
whom have been sons. His wife died in 1870 at the age 
of ninety nine years, and his last son who died was aged 
eizhty-eight. The old man eats very little solid food, 
but takes three gills of beer warmed and sweetened 
per day; and, occasionally, when he has a cup of tea 
dissolves in it half a pound of sugar, finding sugar a 
great support of life. He appeared quite healthy and 
hearty, and on Tuesday was vending his wares.”— Pall 
Mall Gazetle, May 2, 1877. 
The above may be worth the notice and investi- 
gation (if possible during the man’s lifetime) of our 
friend Mr. Tuoms. James T. Prestey. 


“Txnstant” anp “ Current.”—Constant con- 
fusion seems to exist, especially in newspaper 
advertisements, regarding the use of the terms 
“instant” and “ current,” to denote dates occurring 
in the same month in which one is speaking or 
writing. They appear to be used indifferently to 
refer either to a past or a future date. There is 
no reason, of course, why “current” should be 
restricted to either ; it simply means “the month 
now passing.” But, as “instant” undoubtedly 
implies future time (instare==to approach), it 
would be better to limit “ current ” to a past date 
in the present month, and so allow “ instant ” to 
have its etymological signification of a future date. 

Joun A, Biack. 

St. Andrews, Fife. 


Tae Jacopires 1x Lancasuire 1715,~— 
About fifteen years ago, in a village not far from 
Preston, I heard a woman scolding several boys 
who had apparently been indulging their pro- 
pensities for mischief at her expense. After 
threatening them with various pains and penalties 
in the eyent of her catching them, she wound up 
by calling them “a pack of young Jacobites.” 
Being doubtful whether her ire was entirely ex. 
ploded, and whether it might not be turned on 
me, I did not question her as to her reasons for 
using this epithet, but I had little doubt that it 
was connected with some floating traditions of the 
events of 1715 in the neighbourhood. 

A. M. 


“Joun Hamppey, volume entitled 
“ The Aristocracy of England: a History of the 
People, by John Hampden, Jun.,” published by 
Chapman, 1846, is ascribed to William Howitt, in 
the May catalogue, No. 3, of William Smith, 
Bookseller, London Street, Reading. This pen- 
name is not given in Olphar Hamst’s Handbook of 
Fictitious Names, or in the list of “ Literary 
Pseudonyms” in the Bookseller, May 4, 1875. 

Curnupert Bepe. 


Corrupt Enerisn: “ Musicat Criric.”— 
Allow me to point out the incorrectness of the 
term “ musical critic,” the compound word “music- 
critic” being preferable on all accounts. Usage 
ought never to sanction expressions that are ob- 
viously ungrammatical. What would be thought 
of any one who would say “ musical master” in- 
stead of “ music-master,” or “artistic critic” 
instead of “art-critic”? I think these two ex- 
amples sufficient to prove that “ music-critic” 
should be used to describe a critic or reviewer of 
music, and that when we speak of a “ musical” 
person we mean one who is a performer of music 
of some kind or other. M. A. B. 


Oxiver Twist.—It may be interesting to readers 
of fiction to know that Oliver Twist is a person 
who once existed, though long before the time of 
Charles Dickens, as the following entry, amongst 
others relating to the same family, taken from the 
p»rish register of Shelford, Nottinghamshire, shows: 

“1563. The vth of Januar., Dorothie Twiste, daugh’ of 


Oliver Twiste.” 
W. P. W. P. 
Snenton, Nottingham. 


Marrtower.—It may interest some of your 
American readers to know that in or about 1474 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, had a ship called the 
Mayflower. I gather this fact from the preface to 
The Accounts of the Lord High Qreasurer of Scot- 
land, edited by Thomas Dickson, vol. i. — 
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Queries. 


e must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


@Barey’s “Dictionary.”—The great dictionary 
before Johnson’s was the Universal Etymological 
English Dictionary, by Nathan Bailey, who died 
1742. There seem to have been a multitude of 
editions, and from neither Lowndes nor Allibone 
can I make out the date of the first edition. 1726, 
2 vols. Svo. is the earliest named, but that of 1728 
was the fourth edition, so that there must have 
been an earlier edition than that of 1726, and 
probably the first would be afolio. Allibone gives 
much more information about it than Lowndes. 
He says that the fourth edition (1728) was long 
the only dictionary in general use. The folio by 
Dr. Jos. Nichol Scott was the best edition. 
Lowndes gives the date of this as 1764, but I see 
from a Birmingham catalogue there was one of 
1755, which is the very year of Johnson’s first 
edition of his Dictionary. It is rather interesting 
to know that Johnson’s did not at first at all 
supersede Bailey, as there was a fresh edition of 
the latter as late as 1764. Bailey went upon a 
different principle from Dr. Johnson. The Doctor 
supposed he could fix the English language for the 
English, as the Academy dictionary was supposed 
tohave done for the French, carefully laying it 
down within classical limits like a bit of Roman 
pavement. Bailey, on the contrary, took the 
common-sense view of the thing, taking every word 
that was a word and setting it down in his cata- 
logue, and making his list as complete as he could 
with technical and heraldic terms, with science, 
cant, and slang. He also introduced woodcuts in 
illustration long before Webster ever thought of it. 
Tn fact, Bailey's Dictionary has the merit of 
thoroughly anticipating the requirements of modern 
philology in design, and in some sense in execu- 
tion ; and Scott, the editor, had the good sense to 
get G. Gordon, the mathematician, Miller, the 
botanist, and Lidiard, the etymologist, to attend 
severally to their departments, so that in truth 
Bailey's Dict. met a want that Dr. Johnson had no 
idea of supplying, scarcely seeming aware of even 
the existence of such a want. 

It is well known that Pitt (Earl of Chatham) read 
Bailey twice through word by word, gave each his 
careful consideration, and stored it up ready for 
future use at the requirements of oratory. He also 
committed some of Barrow’s sermons to memory. 
No man laboured more to deserve the eminence 
attained by him than Chatham. The toil under- 
gone by Cicero and Demosthenes was not more 
Ttemarkable, and his success enabled him to com- 
plete the triumvirate of oratory, and, in my 


opinion, he is not the least of the three. Is it 
known which edition of Bailey he used ? 

Bohn’s Lowndes uses several contractions that 
are not explained. What is meant by “ Bindley, 
pl. 1. 311,” “Dent, pl. 1. 318”? 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

[See “N.& Q.,” 5" S. i. 448, 514; ii. 156, 258, 514; 
iii. 175, 298, 509 ; iv. 276.] 

Furnt Arrow-Heaps, Ksives, AND SCRAPERS. 
—It is interesting to notice the remarkable num- 
ber of remains of this kind which are found in this 
neighbourhood. I have heard of their being met 
with at Ditchley, Great Tew, Enstone, and Sandford 
St. Martin, adjacent places. People used to the 
fields are familiar with them. Several have been 
sent to the Ashmolean at Oxford, and others are in 
private collections. They have been noticed both 
where there were chippings to indicate their having 
been prepared on the spot, as well as where there 
were no such traces. So far as I know, no large 
ones, such as hammer, axe, or spear heads, have 
been met with. The present system of deep culti- 
vation has a tendency, of course, to unearth fresh 
specimens, which are seen on the surface. The 
neighbourhood must have been thickly peopled, as 
there were probably many huts near the places 
where these are noticed. Several traces of the 
early settlements may be seen on the Ordnance 
map, and there are more or less perfect examples 
of cromlechs at no great distance. There is no 
flint in the vicinity. Ido not find any reference 
to the flint implements of this locality in Prof. 
Phillips’s Geology of Oxford and the Valley of 
the Thames, Oxf. Cl. Pr., 1871, where he treats of 
“Flint Implements” and the “Early Traces of 
Man,” pp. 458, 475-80. Some of those from 
Ditchley, I think, were shown at a ‘meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries by H. Dillon, Esq., F.S.A. 
Have such remains, in a similar quantity, and 
over such a surface, been met with in other locali- 
ties? Or, I might perhaps say, in what localities 
have such been observed ! Ep. MarsHAL. 

Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 


SomersetsuireE Barrows.—On a down in 
Somersetshire, called Brown Down, in the parish 
of Otterford, which lies on the southern boundary 
of the county, and adjoins Devonshire, there are 
several barrows. Four are marked in the Ordnance 
map. Of these the three southernmost are still 
to be seen ; the fourth I searched for some weeks 
since, and could not find. Besides these four, the 
tithe map for the parish marks two more, one 
opposite a road leading out of the main North road, 
opposite a place called Fyfet, or Fivehide, another 
about half a mile to the south-east of Holmin 
Clavil. All six are called in this map “ Robin 
Hood’s Butts.” 

Will some antiquary, acquainted with the 
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facts, kindly say whether these are all the barrows 
or mounds on the Black Down range of hills 
which have borne the name, somewhat celebrated 
in the locality, of “‘ Robin Hood’s Butts”? 
whether any of the six above described, or of 
others formerly known to have existed, have dis- 
appeared? and what, if any, has been the result 
of opening any of these barrows ? a process which 
has plainly taken place with regard to the most 
south-easternly of the group, that one, namely, at 
the cross roads. 

It should be noted that the county boundary 
line is here wrongly traced in the Ordnance map. 
In truth, all the four barrows there marked are in 
Somerset. J AYBEEDEE. 


“Mr, THE Orator.”—In the “ Accompts 
of Mr. Christ. Dighton, Hygh Baylyff,” of Wor- 
cester, for receiving Queen Elizabeth on her visit 
to the faithful city, Aug. 13, 1575, one item is as 
follows :— 

“Ttem, to Mr. Bellu, the orator, in consideration of 
his journeys to Mr. Controller, to the Court at Kyllyng- 
worth, and his paynes, 20/.” 

The text of Mr. Bellue’s oration has been preserved. 
Elsewhere, in the description of the ceremonial, 
his name is spelt “ Bellue,” and, in another place, 
“one Mr. William Bellu, master of arts, supplying 
the place and roome of Sir John Throckmorton, 
knyght, recorder of the s* citie.” It would appear 
that “the baylyffs” and others, including Mr. 
Bellue, were “ all kneeling ” when the oration was 
made to her Majesty. Who was this “ Mr. Bellu, 
the orator”? It is somewhat curious that the 
famous orator and reader, the late Mr. J. C. M. 
Bellew, began his clerical career, in 1848, as curate 
of St. Andrew’s, Worcester. 

Cutusert Bene. 


“MapaME DE PomPapouR AND THE CovR- 
TIERS.”—In the Musée at Calais (formerly 
Dessein’s Hotel) there is a picture with the above 
title. It represents a woody landscape ; in the 
centre is a table, on which is a nude female figure 
resting on one knee and holding a mirror in her 
left hand. A number of birds, in every variety of 
gay plumage and with human heads (evidently 
portraits), flutter around her or sit or the boughs 
of the surrounding trees. One of them whispers 
in her ear. A peacock and a magpie, in clerical 
headdresses, sit on the supports of the table. On 
the left a satyr, lying on the ground, holds a cord 
attached to the ankle of the principal figure. On 
the right a peasant, holding a cat in his arms and 
py with the forefinger of his right hand to 

is own face, comes out of the wood. The picture 
is well painted, but the custodians of the museum 
knew nothing either as to its history or as to the 
artist. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give any 
information on the subject ? Joun Pacer. 


Hvucu bE Pornincs.—In Sir Bernard Burke’s 
Royal Families (1876), in Ped. xlvii., setting forth 
the royal descents of Sir A. de Capel Brooke 
Bart., Sir Hugh de Poynings is said to have 
married Eleanor, daughter of John, Lord Welles, 
and to have had issue Constance, who became the 
wife of Sir John Powlett. 

What authority can be shown for the former 
marriage? In Berry’s Sussex Co. Genealogies 
Dame Powlett is represented as having been Sir 
Hugh’s sister and co-heiress, and he is said to have 
died s.p. This may be a misprint for v.p., as he 
predeceased his father, Thomas de Poynings, at 
whose death, in 1429, the barony of St. John of 
Basing fell into abeyance. 

By the way, Eleanor, the subject of my query, 
derived through her mother, Margaret, daughter 
of John, Lord Mowbray, from Thomas de Brother- 
ton, but could not claim the royal descent made 
out for her in this pedigree, her grandmother 
having been sister, and not (as there given) 
daughter, to Thomas, Lord Roos, who married the 
great-granddaughter of Joan of Acre. H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


Famity or De LA Maine.—Can any of your 
readers tell me any history of this family, pedigree, 
origin, &c.? I think it is of Normandy extraction, 
but am not sure, and I find the name spelt in dif- 
ferent ways, viz., as one word, with and without ¢ 
final, or detached, as above. Following the trans- 
lation of the words (“of the hand” or “of Ia 
Maine”), they would seem to belong to different 
families, if these modes of spelling be adopted, or 
else possibly corruptions or changes adopted for 
political or family pique reasons, I have also seen 
the name spelt De la Mayne, y instead of 4 (the 
name of Mayne is generally known). I have also 
seen Demain and Delmain. Are these corruptions 
or changes of the same family name, or do they 
represent different families? Dalmaine is another 
form. Has this any connexion with Henry 
d’Allmaine, son of Richard, King of the Romans, 
and nephew of King Henry III. ? 

Maiti Drapwass. 


Herarpic Qvery.— William, Marquis of Tul- 
libardine, second son of John, first Duke of Athole, 
was attainted for his share in the rebellion of 1715, 
and died in the Tower of London in 1746 (his 
father died in 1724, and was succeeded by his third 
son, Lord James, under special Act of Parliament, 
during the lifetime of his eldest brother, William), 
I have often heard that Lord Tullibardine (William) 
left issue, who, if any of their descendants exist, 
would be de jure dukes of Athole, were the 
attainder of 1715 reversed. Can any one inform 
me if such descendants still exist? Ecxecric. 


Tue Mitt on THE Gyro, NEAR ARGOSTOLI, 
anything known (especially 
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dassical literature) respecting the very strange, 
perhaps unnatural, phenomenon of this mill? This 
water-mill, standing on a somewhat rocky, low- 
lying, uneven, but = level promontory by 
the sea’s edge, is driven by the water coming 
directly from the open sea (a short distance off 
only, on one side of the promontory) along a narrow 
channel of rock to the wheel which it turns, and 
thence continuing in the same narrow channel, 
and disappearing towards the other side of the 
promontory, but without directly communicating 
with the sea. Such is my recollection of this 
mill when there in the year 1855. No doubt 
many who read this will remember the long and 
short Gyros and this mill. 82. 


Count WILLIAM DE LA Lippe was born in 
London on Jan. 9, 1724. He served in the 
Guards, and was present at the battle of Dettingen. 
At the battle of Minden, which took place after 
he had come to power, he commanded the contin- 
gent which his principality had furnished, and is 
mentioned in the official reports as having greatly 
contributed to the success of the allies. He was 
afterwards made Field Marshal. I should feel 
obliged to any one having access to the State papers 
if he would kindly inform me whether any docu- 
ments bearing upon the subject of Count de la 
Lippe’s connexion with England are still extant. 

L. Barsé. 

Biickeburg, Schaumburg-Lippe. 


Greorrrey AcuILLuy.—Amongst the royal and 
other letters in the Record Office is one, No. 1753, 
from Geoffrey Aguillun to the King (Edw. L), 
stating that “he has received the attorneys of 
certain persons, and returns their names with the 
King’s writ.” There is no date to this letter; the 
tenure of it suggests that Geoffrey was a justice, 
but I cannot find him mentioned in Foss’s Judges 
of England. Can any of your correspondents give 
me any information about him? SYwi. 


Freenoipers Excianp.—I have before me 
areturn of the number of freeholders in England 
in the reign of William and Mary, 1689, and as 
it has often occurred to me that land in this 
country is gradually getting into a fewer number 
of hands, I should be glad of information as to the 
number of freeholders at the present time. I 
believe that a return was recently published of all 
the freeholders in every county except Middlesex, 
and this return, and the number of freeholders on 
the register of voters for Middlesex, would supply 
the information. If any of your correspondents 
can easily get at these documents and furnish it I 
shall be obliged. The number of freeholders in 
1689 was close upon 2,600,000. H. 


“Baron or tue Court or Excnrqver.”—Are 
we to understand that, under the Act passed this 


session, the above time-honoured title will expire 
with its present holders? Perhaps some of your 
correspondents learned in the law will kindly 
enlighten us. F. 


Briees Famtty or NorroLK anp YorKs,— 
Had Joseph Briggs, Vicar of Kirkburton (co. 
York), any other children than the William men- 
tioned in Blomefield’s pedigree of that family? 
The latter was father of Grace Briggs, who married 
her third cousin, the Rev. Henry Briggs, D.D. 

Arruur J. BEAULANDS. 

Durham. 


Strory.—Can any one give particulars 
respecting the above, who, I believe, died at sea 
some sixty or seventy years ago? 

Cave Nort. 


Sr. Pavt anp Seveca.—<Authority for or re- 
ference to the following wanted, from The Biblical 
Reason Why : “St. Paul and Seneca were known to 
each other and maintained a brief correspondence. 
The letters that passed between them are not, how- 
ever, now extant.” GREYSTEIL. 


PunisHMENT BY DisEMBOWELLING, &c.— What 
is the earliest instance in English history of this 
horrible high treason punishment? Did it origi- 
nate in England, or was the practice imported ? 

Anon, 


Sir Jonny Hariestupte.— Where shall I find 
any information concerning him? He was governor 
of Carlisle in 1645. See Acts of Parl. of Scotland, 
vi, i, 359. K. P. D. E. 


Portrairs.—Where are portraits of 
distinguished members of the Ridley family to be 
found—of Dr. Gloster Ridley, Sir Thomas Ridley, 
and Sir Matthew Ridley, who was mayor of New- 
castle-on-Tyne? A portrait was published in 
London of Sir Matthew in lithography. Pedi- 
grees of Ridley families wanted. 

G, T. Rippett. 
Harrison, Maine, U.S. America. 


Tne Scorcu-Irish Jounstons.— Has any 
branch of this family ever used as crest a mailed 
arm in attitude of defence, grasping a straight 
sword, either instead of, or in connexion with, 
their well-known family crest of the winged spur? 
Also, what is the colour of the family livery ? 

ELGARD. 


Travian Works on Ciimate.—I shall be glad 
of any addition to the following : Angeli, Boschi, 
Cortegni, Fantini, Lancisi, Maffei, Marcolini, Pem- 
bioli, Pilla, Porta, Toaldo. R. Cuarnock. 

Paris. 

“TapLeau pes Mavrs du Temps dans les 
différens Ages de la Vie,” by J. Le Riche de la 
Popelinitre.—I should be very thankful for any 
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imformation about this work. It is said that only 
-one copy was ever printed. If so, does it exist, 
aad J. Borraso. 


“Tue Rounp Preacuer.”—Some three or four 
years ago I purchased out of an old book catalogue 
a book having the following title :-— 

*‘The Round Preacher; or, Reminiscences of Methodist 
Circuit Life. By an Ex-Wesleyan. Second Edition. 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court ; Bradford, E. A. W. Taylor. mMpccex.y1.” 

Can afford any information about 
the book or its author? I may say that it is very 
amusing. W. E. Howtert. 

Kirton in Lindsey. 


“THe BANQvuet oF THE Seven Saces.”—This 
was the title of a paper in an old magazine. Where 
can I find it ? Rosert B. Buackaper. 

36, Trinity Square, Southwark. 


AvtuHors or Quotations WANTED.— 
*€ Oh, what avails to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt, 
A dapper boot, a little hand, 
If half the little soul be dirt?” 
H. M. 
** At the end of a long and dirty street 
There stands a house compact and neat,” Xe. 
J. D. B. 


Replies 


STONE’S SERMON AT ST. PAUL'S, 1661. 
(5" §. vii. 401.) 

A curious confusion appears to exist amongst 
biographical and bibliographical authorities as to 
who was the author of the very remarkable sermon 
to which Dr. Simpson has drawn attention, pos- 
sibly on account of the rather vague expression on 
the title-page, “ Being the Initial also of the 
Reverend Dr. John Berwick, Dean,” &c. Wood, 
and after him many other writers, such as Watts, 
Chambers, Kippiss, and Allibone, have inserted 
this sermon in the list of Dean Barwick’s writings. 
Wood, however, under the name of Samuel Stone, 
mentions that he wrote this same sermon. Let- 
some, and after him Cooke, in The Preacher's 
Assistant, have still further increased this con- 
fusion by entering the sermon on Proverbs xiv. 8 
twice—once by Dean Barwick, on the 20th of 
October, 1661, and a second time by Samuel 
Stone, on the 20th of October, 1662. 

I believe the sermon was by Prebendary Stone, 
the chaplain of Bishop Juxon, successively Rector 
of St. Mary Abchurch (1613), St. Clement Eastcheap 
(1637), and Prebendary of Reculverland (1638). 
He was ejected from all these in 1642, according 
to Walker (Sufferings of the Clergy, pt. ii. p. 53), 
for “asserting the Power of Convocation in matters 
of Religion”; after which he was shamefully 
abused, imprisoned, and cruelly persecuted for 


years. He was a very staunch Royalist, and after 
the Restoration was replaced in all his former 
preferments. Those who read the manner in which 
the clergy were treated, in Dean Ryves’s Mercurius 
Rusticus, may regret, but cannot feel surprised at, 
the very strong language which the restored pre- 
bendary used in the sermon from which Dr. Simpsoy 
has given extracts. Perhaps it may be said, too, 
that if clergymen now do not use such language, 
they do not now receive such treatment “ for up- 
holding the authority of Convocation” as Stone 
did. 

But the point of doubt which remains to be 
cleared up is, What was the Christian name of 
Prebendary Stone? Authorities, such as Le Neve 
(Hardy’s edition, 1854, ii. p. 431) and Newcourt 
(i. p. 205), call him Benjamin. The name on the 
sermon is Samuel, and the first impression is that 
these two cannot mean the same person. I believe, 
however, that they do, because Prebendary Stone 
died in 1665, and David Lloyd, in his Memoirs, 
printed 1668, distinctly states that the sermon in 
question was by “ Mr. Sam. Stone, of St. Clement 
Eastcheap, and St. Mary Abchurch, Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s ; who had been sequestered, plundered, 
and imprisoned, because he had a shrewd faculty 
in discovering to the people the fallacies the holy 
cheat was carried on with.” Lloyd further adds 
that his sermon on Proverbs xiv. 8 was ¢rcellent. 

Prebendary Stone appears to have been a Fellow 
of C. C. C., Cambridge ; and Bishop W. Kennet 
mentions, in his Register, p. 546, that Mr 
Stone commenced D.D. at Cambridge in 1661, 
and on the following page refers to Mr. Samuel 
Stone’s sermon at St. Paul’s. With these facts, 
and the very strong probability which exists that 
Samuel and Benjamin were one, I should hope 
that from the burial register, the will, or some 
other authentic source, the question asked by Dr. 
Simpson may be satisfactorily settled. _ 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Sutton, Surrey. 


As Dr. Simpson could not find the name of the 
author of this sermonin Newcourt’s Repertorivim nor 
in Le Neve’s Fasti, he will probably be glad to know 
that it appears in the register of Archbishop Juxon. 
Samuel Stone, clerk, was collated on July 31, 1662, 
to the vicarage of Ringmere in the deanery of 
Southmallyng, one of the archbishop’s peculiars in 
Sussex (Reg. Jurxon, f.134b). He died before 
January 17, 1666-7, at which date a new vicar 
was appointed on “the death of... Stone” (Jeg. 
Sheldon, f. 330a). It is not improbable that this 
Sussex clergyman was the same person as the 
author of the sermon referred to. E. H. W. D. 


Wittram Hopesoy (xot Hopson) (3 S$. viii. 
394; 5 S. vi. 377; vii. 98) has been noticed 
lately in “N. & Q.,” but not in any way according 
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to what would appear to me to be his deserts. 
Here we have a somewhat remarkable character : 
one who, towards the end of last century, suffered 
that which would, in the present day, suffice to 
have conferred on him the title of martyr. In the 
year 1793, at the London Coffee House, Ludgate 
Hill, he was indulging in political or, what was 
then called, “seditious” talk, and his opinions 
not being those of the majority, he was challenged 
to drink the health of the king. But Hodgson 
wasaman of spirit, and did not choose to have 
a toast “ impudently” forced down his throat, so 
he forthwith and defiantly gave “the French 
Republic.” For this, and comparing the king to 
a German hog butcher, he was ultimately con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment, to pay a fine 
of 2001., and give security for two years more in 
400, and be imprisoned until the fine was paid. 

After the two years he published a pamphlet 
complaining bitterly of being kept in prison for 
a fine which he should never be able to pay. I 
gather that a subscription was got up, but I do 
not know how he eventually got out of prison. 

In his pamphlet, published in 1796, he alludes 
to his “infant daughter,” so that we will presume 
that then he was at least twenty-five years of age. 
But then by what he wrote he would appear to 
have been older, so that we will give him fifteen 
years more, and say he was forty in 1796. This, 
I think, would be the outside of his age. In fact, 
for a variety of reasons which would be too lengthy 
to detail here, I do not think it at all probable he 
was so old by ten or fifteen years. Now I come 
to one of the remarkable statements about him. 
For years he took credit for being a centenarian. 
When he died, in 1851, he was stated to be in his 
106th year! If he was forty in 1796, he would 
have been born about 1756, which would make 
him ninety-five only. But, as I have already said, 
I believe he was at least ten years younger. How- 
ever, he attended public political meetings up to 
the day of his death, and was féted and reported 
in the newspapers as a centenarian. How men 
come to deceive themselves with regard to their 
age in this way perhaps Mr. Toms may be able 
to explain. At all events, since he has run the 
centenarian fallacy to earth, it does not crop up 
With the frequency it used to, and invariably 
arouses one’s suspicions when it does. : 

However, Hodgeon seems somehow to have got 
out of prison, and eventually to have become a 
Doctor of Medicine. The next that I find of him 
is the following publication :— 

“Memoranda intended to aid the English Student in 
= Acquirement of the Niceties of French Grammar... 
x William Hodgson. London, for the author, Stoke 
Newington, 1817.” 12mo. pp. xxxii and 744. 

Tn 1819 this voluminous work was reissued with 
the following title: A Critical Grammar of the 
French and English Languages. Though one 


work, it figures as two in Watt and the London 
Catalogue. 

Dr. Hodgson, for by this title he was known, 
does not set forth his qualifications on any of his 
title-pages that I have seen. 

His anonymous contributions to literature were 
very great, though only a few will probably be 
ever identified ; but that he was a constant writer, 
especially in the latter years of his retirement, is 
pretty certain. 

At the second reference Dr. C. says, “ Hodg- 
son wrote the Guide to Knowledge,” but it 
should be that he wrote in the Guids to Know- 
ledge, an interesting literary repository and popular 
instructor, London, Orlando Hodgson, 1837. In 
this Dr. Hodgson especially wrote the articles on 
chemistry, and those entitled “The Months,” and 
others which I am unable to identify. As Mr. 
Orlando Hodgson is his eldest son, he probably 
may be able to enlighten us on these and other 
points, though what I would submit to him is that 
his father’s eventful life, learning, and active career, 
all entitle him to a biography. The obituary 
notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine (taken from 
the Expositor for March 22, 1851, p. 331) is meagre 
and incorrect. Allibone bisects him, which is per- 
haps not surprising, considering the varicty of his 
writings, on history, biography, poetry, botany, 
chemistry, medicine, besides children’s books (x 
speciality) and general literature. 

I have been able to identify the few of his 
works mentioned in the obituary notice of him. 
By the kindness of his niece (through “ N. & Q.”) 
I have seen pieces of publications by him I am not 
able to identify, but which, I imagine, are anony- 
mous, and bear some such titles as the following : 

1. The Child’s Almanack, suited to Infant Minds, con- 
sisting of Poetry on the Months of the Year. 

. = Heroes, or Memoirs of the Duke of Wel- 
ington, 

3. An Essay on Kindness. 

4. Death of Keats the Poet, printed in The Indicator, 
p. 3, but also separately. 

In that unique collection of female authors, 
formed by the late Rev. F. J. Stainforth (the only 
record of which now left is Sotheby’s sale catalogve, 
1867), is a little book of poems (see No. 2918, 
p. 158) purporting to be by an uneducated servant 
girl. This is altogether improbable, and it seems 
to me that it is not unlikely to be the work of 
Dr. Hodgson : the introduction is signed “W. H.” 
The following is the title :— 

“ Familiar Poems, Moral and Religious. By Susannah 
Wilson. [Motto.] London, printed for Darton, Harvey & 
Co., 1814.” 16mo. pp. 161, with frontispiece. 

Though my time and your space both forbid 
extension of this notice, I am loth to close it, as 
I feel that I have been obliged to omit all that 
which would enable your readers whose memory 
cannot go back a generation to judge of the merits 
of Dr. William Hodgson. OtrHar Hamst. 
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Tue Oxpest Provinctan CircuLaTine 
Liprartes (5 vy. 188, 314; vii. 354.)\—Mr. 
Picton has shown that Rochdale and Settle cannot 
claim the honour of being the first places in the 

rovinces which possessed a circulating library. 
He tells us that while the libraries in these towns 
date from 1770, there was one founded in Liver- 
= in 1756 or 1757. Ihave the pleasure of in- 
orming the readers of “N. & Q.” that a circulating 
library was opened in Birmingham in 1751, and is 
thus the oldest yet recorded in any provincial 
town. This library was established by the famous 
William Hutton, the first historian of the place. 
From his autobiography we learn that on April 11, 
1750, “he agreed with Mrs. Dix for the least half 
of her shop, No. 6, in Bull Street, at one shilling a 
week, which he opened as a book shop.” In 1752 
he writes:—“ I had now a printing trade, to which 
I closely attended, and a happy set of acquaint- 
ances, whose society gave me pleasure. As I hired 
out books, the fair sex did not neglect the shop.” 
The exact year in which he began to “hire out 
books” is fixed by another passage, written in 1809 
when reviewing his past life and recording what he 
had done. He says :—“I was the first who opened 
a circulating library in Birmingham, in 1751, since 
which time many have started in the race.” 

I may also mention here that a year earlier— 
namely, 1750—a book club was established in the 
town for the circulation of books among its mem- 
bers. This club has a remarkable history, and, at 
127 years of age, still flourishes a strong and useful 
society. It is probably the oldest book club in 
existence. Thus to Birmingham belongs the double 
honour of possessing the oldest circulating library 
in the provinces and the oldest book club in the 


country. J. A. Lanerorp. 
Birmingham. 


About the same time that the Liverpool Library 
was started, a similar undertaking was set about in 
Manchester. The records, however, of the founda- 
tion of the Manchester Subscription Library have 
not been preserved. The following note from Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon’s Handbook of the Public Libraries 
of Manchester and Salford (1877, p. 178) contains, 
in brief, as much as is now known of its history :— 

“ There is doubt even as to the year when this collec- 
tion began. Aston avers that it was instituted in 1757, 
but the official records did not go further back than 1765. 
The original shares were 10s. each, and the annual sub- 
scription 6s., but the payments gradually advanced in 
amount, until the entrance fee was ten guineas and the 
annual subscription one guinea. Amongst the early sub- 
scribers were Messrs. Edward Byrom, Rev. Dr. Griffith, 
Charles White, F.R.S., Richard Towneley, T. B. Bayley, 
and Dr. Percival. The price paid for 622 vols. in 1769 
was 287/. 19s. lld. Amongst these was a Chaucer 
(Thynne’'s edition, 1532), which cost 2s. 6d. On the 
other hand, ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ then in the full zenith of 
her fame, cost 17s. 6¢. The number of volumes at the 
close of the library's existence would be about 30,000. 
There were several catalogues issued. [One of them was 


entitled:] ‘A Classed Catalogue of the Books in the 
Manchester Subscription Library, Exchange Buildings, 
Instituted 1765. Manchester, printed by John Harrison, 
Market Street, 1846,’ 8vo. There were numerous supple. 
ments to this carefully compiled list. A notice, from 
which the above data have been chiefly taken, appeared 
in the Manchester Guardian, March 6, 1844. Owing to 
the then impending demolition of Newall’s Buildings, 
and the inability of the committee to find suitable 
accommodation elsewhere, the library was sold by public 
auction in March, 1867.” 

This library must not be confounded with the 
Manchester New Circulating Library, which was 
started in 1792, and, from the character of some of 
the books which were admitted, was stigmatized 
as the “Jacobin Library.” It is still in vigorous 
existence under the name of the Manchester Royal 
Exchange Subscription Library. Bis. Cust. 


It would be a curious and interesting inquiry, if 
possible, to find out why particular localities appear 
to be more favourable than others for the gathering 
of the literati and the sale and collection of books, 
even inthe same county. Warrington hada library 
established 1760 ; until within a few years Roch- 
dale had not one of any importance. In the former 
town, of 33,053 inhabitants in 1871, there will bea 
dozen books of a high price and class sold, to one in 
the latter with its 63,473 inhabitants. Manchester 
had the honour of founding the first Free Library 
in England, that of Humphrey Chetham, in 1653, 
Manchester, with its census of 383,843 in 1871, 
is now squabbling about a few thousands to find a 
suitable home for its Free Corporation Library, 
the chief magistrate, himself a bookseller, think- 
ing that a few thousands spent on the chief 
reference library, Campfield, would be ample to 
meet the demands. This building has since been 
declared insecure, and the books removed to the 
Town Hall, King Street, where there is a squabble 
coing on about cost. Compare this with the noble 
building Birmingham, with its 360,892 inhabi- 
tants, has specially provided for its fine, though 
ill-managed, collection of books, with its family- 
vault-like Shakspearian room. How are these 
differences of opinion to be accounted for? 

RicuarD HemMiye. 

The Library, Owens College, Manchester. 


Pancake Tvespay (5 §., vii. 165, 335.)—This 
jocular derivation has another origin than that 
attributed to it by Mr. Bone. I append the fol- 
lowing extract from a fragment which is one of 
many Latin MSS. now in my possession, of which 
the writer was the Rev. Henry Michell, Vicar of 
Brighton in the days in which Mrs. Thrale and 
Dr. Johnson—with the latter of whom he was not 
afraid to break a lance—were amongst its visitors: 

Anglo-Saxonicam linguam ex Grecii oriundam, sive 
potius ejus dialectum esse quendam, aiebant pro suo m 
Celtas amore Scaliger filius, Salmasius aliique m f 
literarié non vulgares. Quam opinionem et hodie nee 
pauci tuentur, nec indocti. Utrique exempla afferunt 
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(affatim), in quibus et diligentiam et acumen eorum 
merito laudamus. Verba enim inter se congruere 
cogunt, quae aliis idiotis toto ceelo distare videntur. Quid 
igitur vetat et nos pracidanea queedam in hune pul- 
cherrimum messem apportare? Si non displiceant 
exempla, plura forsitan videbis :— 

“ Pancake, raveaxoy.—Sic appellavit primus, cui 
bellaria forte nausez fuerunt. 

Pantile, quippe in farciendis 
tectis materies. 

“ Furmety, wepvopevoy.—Augmento misso, Miscetur 
enim et constat granis triticeis, saccharo, sale, lacte, 
pipere. Antiquissimum sane edulii genus. 

“ Horse, imm-oc.—Et ita quidem pronuntiant hodie 
Britonienses linguz Grzeco-Saxonice purissimi cultores. 
Oss, horse, quidem vulgo, sed quod perperam duco. 

“Sky, oxca.—In ethere enim aperto umbras videre 
planius est,” &ec. 

H. W. 


New Univ. Club. 

RicnarD Brome’s Prays (5 §. vii. 167, 238, 
316.)—Continuing my notes from Brome, I notice: 

1. “ But when she reads my —— again, and that 
these garments must return to the Gambrels."—The City 
Wit, Act iii. se. 1 

2. “Knavery is as restorative to me as Spiders to 
Monkeys.”—Jhid., Act v. sc. 1. 
Whence this remedy ? 

3. “ Out of the Compter.. Or that his youthful Ghing 
could stretch to get him out.”—TZhe Damoiselle, Act i. 


se. 1. 

4. “How came he by his knighthood? Cost it 
nothing ? 

— No! he was one of the old Cobbe-Kn‘ghts in the 
throng when they were dub'd in clusters.”—J/id. 

This is doubtless some allusion to the buying and 
selling of titles by “the Most High and Mighty 
Prince James.” 

5. “I could have match’d my daughter here, that was 
but now a Baronettesse in reversion.” —Jbid. 

Why may we not adopt “ baronettesse” as we do 
countess, marchioness, Kc. ? 

6. “Old Osbright, the Father of the Swindgers, so 
much talked on, could ne’er have borne it up so.” —Jbid. 
Qy. as to “ Swindgers.” 

7. “There was a lady lov'd a swine. 

she, 

And wilt thou be true-love mine? Hoogh, quoth he.” 
This is quoted in The English Moor, Act iii. 

. “« The half pint of sack, 
To make your prodigal possette.”—Jhid. 
9. “ Phillis. Iam a mother that do lack a service. 
Quick. You have said enough. Ile entertain no 
mothers ; 
A good maid-servant knew I where to find one. 

Plailis. He is a knave, and like your worship, that 
Dare say I am no maid; and for a servant, 

I were held a tidie one at home. 

Quick. O thou ’rt a Norfolk woman (cry thee mercy), 
Where maids are mothers, and mothers are maids.”—Jb:d. 
I presume this alludes to a custom of diction not 
yet discontinued in Norfolk—qy. See also:— 


10. “ Quick. But where about in Norfolk wert thou 


Honey ! quoth 


bred ? 
Phillis, At Thripperstown, sir, near the city of Norfolk. 


Quick. we they live much by spinning with the 


rocks. 
Phillis. Thripping they call it, sir.”"—Jbid. 
I find also elsewhere “ with a spindle and rock”; 
also, “ he hath learned to thrip among the mothers.” 
“Thrip” evidently conveys a double entendre here. 
11. “I'll keepe her at the least this Gander-moneth, 
While my fair wife lies in.”—Jbid. 
See Bailey’s Dictionary (1736). 
Puitie ABRAHAM. 
Gower Street. 


Witiiam ALEXANDER, First or Stir- 
Lina (5 §, vii. 328, 412.)—Let me add the fol- 
lowing to my previous note on this subject. The 
tragedies by this author were, I believe, never 
acted. Colley Cibber suggests that they “are rather 
historical dialogues than dramatic performances” 
(see Cibber’s Apology). Geneste says, “ His tra- 
gedies have strongly the appearance of having 
been written in Scotland, before the author was 
acquainted with the London theatres and the Eng- 
lish plays ” (Geneste’s History of the Stage). Ma- 
lone adds, “In the first edition of them they 
abounded in Scotticisms.” 

In Darius there is a striking resemblance, 
pointed out by Bartlett in his Familiar Quotations, 
to the familiar lines of Shakspeare spoken by 
Prospero in The Tempest (Act iv. se. 1), Com- 
pare 
“ The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind,” 
of Shakspeare, with 
“ Those golden pallaces, those gorgeous halles, 

With fourniture superfluouslie faire ; 
Those statelie courts, those sky encountring walles, 
Evanish all like vapours in the aire,” 
of the Earl of Stirling. Now this author's Tra- 
gedie of Darius was written in 1604, while, ac- 
cording to Clarke and Glover, The Tempest was 
not published till 1609. Shakspeare was at 
Perth, Stirling, and Aberdeen, about 1599-1601. 
James Keira. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Cravcer’s VERSIFICATION (5"§. vii. 346, 416.) 
—Please allow me to correct an obvious mistake 
at the latter reference. For er denkte, read er dachte. 
The apocryphal form denkte, as absurd, in its way, 
as a corresponding (apocryphal) English form 
thinked, must have been due to a momentary con- 
fusion with diinkte, i.e. seemed. It is remarkable 
that, in Anglo-Saxon, the two forms thencan, to 
think, pt. t. thehte, and thyncan, to seem, pt. t. 
thuhte, are as distinct as the corresponding G. 
denken, pt. t. dachte, and diinken, pt. t. diinkte. 
Modern English has jumbled both together, so 
that I thought has the same form as me thought, 
i.e. it seemed to me. Watter W. SKEAtT. 
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“Tan” as A Preposition (5 §. vii. 308.)— 
There can be no doubt that this usage is a sole- 
cism. The passage cited from Prior is given in 
R. Sullivan’s Grammar (An Attempt to simplify 
English Grammar, Dublin, 1852) amongst a num- 
ber of sentences to be corrected. The author 
of the grammar referred to by J. W. W. (unless 
he adopts the doctrine not long ago maintained by 
a correspondent of “N. & \.,” that poets are 
superior to the laws of language and rules of 
grammar, which their own usage may determine) 
seems to have followed Dr. Latham, who says, 
“ Than is sometimes treated as a preposition when 
it governs a case”; then gives the lines from 
Prior and an example from Swift, and continues, 
“ Tt is better, however, to treat it as a conjunction, 
in which case the noun which follows it depends 
upon the verb of the antecedent clause” (A Hand- 
book to the English Language, 7th edit., 1868, 
p. 431). Dr. Latham’s trumpet, it will be seen, 
gives a somewhat uncertain sound, 

But Dr. Lowth perspicuously states the rule 
thus :— 

“When the qualities of different things are compared, 

the latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the con- 
junction than oras (for a conjunction has no government 
of cases), but agrees with the verb, or is governed by 
the verb or the preposition, expressed or understood ; as 
* Thou art wiser than J (am).’ ‘ You are not eo tall as / 
(am).” ‘You think him handsomer than (you think) 
me, and you love him more than (you love) we.’ In all 
other instances, if you complete the sentence in like 
manner, by supplying the part which is understood, the 
case of the latter noun or pronoun will be determined, 
Thus, ‘ Plato observes that God geometrizes; and the 
same thing was observed before by a wiser man than 
he,’ that is, than he was. ‘It is well expressed by Plato; 
but more elegantly by Solomon than Aim,’ that is, than 
by him.” 
He then gives at the foot of the page a number of 
examples of the error under discussion from Swift, 
Bolingbroke, Atterbury, Congreve, the Bible 
(A. V.), Hobbes, Prior (the * dear Chloe” verse 
and another), and Bentley. But not the prestige 
of all these great names can make wrong right ; 
and he proceeds :— 

“Perhaps the following example may admit of a 
doubt, whether it be properly expressed or not: ‘The 
lover got a woman of a greater fortune than her he had 
miss'd’ (Addison, Guardian, No. 97). Let us try it by 
the rule given above, and see whether some correction 
will not be necessary, when the parts of the sentence, 
which are understood, come to be supplied : ‘ The lover 

ot a woman of a greater fortune than she (was, whom) 
e had miss'd.’"—A Short Introduction to English 
ets with Critical Notes, new edit., 1799, pp. 139- 


The filling up of the ellipsis thus makes it per- 
fectly clear that than cannot have the force of a 
preposition governing the objective case. 
James T. Presiey. 
Cheltenham Library. 


_ Than is never used as a preposition. When it 
is followed by an objective, that objective is 


governed either by a verb or by a preposition 
understood. In the passage quoted, Prior, in a 
free use of poetic licence, has sacrificed grammar 
to rhyme. It is deplorable that an educational 
work emanating from Paternoster Row should have 
quoted such a passage as an example in grammar, 
R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnett, N.B. 


Arms oF Sicity (5 S§. vii. 309.)—There is no 


real authority for the blazon of the three legs, 
whether for Sicily or the Isle of Man. As a 
| cognizance it dates long before the time of heralds 
land the use of tinctures. Whence the figure 
comes, and what its first meaning was, is a question 
of much interest, which has several times been re- 
ferred to in “N. & Q.” Walsh, in his Essay on 
| Coins, &c., 1828, figures an ancient gem, with a 
| three-legged Mercury having the marks of Anubis, 
| Tourist, in “ N. & Q.,” 2™4 S. vi. 409, mentions 
a shield, on an Etruscan vase in the Rouen 
Museum, having the three legs on it, probably in 
reference to Sicily. Boys, in “N. & 2" 8, 
vii. 31, has a good note upon the whole subject. 
| He points out that the old badge of the Isle of 
| Man was a ship in full sail, for which Alexander 
| ILL. of Scotland substituted the three legs, perhaps 
| because of old it had been “ transfugarum recep- 
ltaculum.” F. C. in “N.& Q.,” 8. vii. 
474, refers to “ Vishnu with three strides,” and 
the “bull with three cranes,” and suggests that 
the cranes and legs mean the same thing as used 
by the Celts. Brown, in Willis’s Current Notes, 
1852, pp. 18 and 79, has a couple of notes upon this 
sign, which he suggests was used to indicate the 
journey of the three chief Magi in a.p. 1. Dr. 
Snaith in the same volume, p. 91, gives a different 
explanation. He says that the three legs on the 
Sicilian coin mentioned by Brown were the type of 
the “three seasons,” derived from the tripod of 
Apollo, and probably taken from the most ancient 
religious symbol of the Chinese. All the evidence 
seems to show that the sign was of Asiatic origin, 
that it was a religious hieroglyph, a type of super- 
natural ubiquity. The history of its introduction 
into European countries has yet to be investigated. 
Epwakp Sotty. 


The arms of the Isle of Man are undoubtedly 
copied from those of Sicily. See Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum et Historiarum Sicilia, Petri Bor- 
manni Sardinia, et Corsice ut et Nonnullarum 
Adjacentium Insularum Joannis Georgii Gracvia, 
1723, Lug. Bat. Petrus Vander, A.a., 15 vols. 
fo. Therein may be seen numerous plates and 
accounts of the Sicilian coins. I should be glad 
to know of a translation of this work. There is 
a splendid copy of it in the Museum Free Library, 
Bold Street, Warrington ; doubtless there is one 
in the British Museum. HEMMING. 
The Library, Owens College, Manchester. 
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The following arms appear upon the recently 
discovered painted ceiling (date circa 1370) over 
the choir of St. Alban’s Abbey :—Azure, semée of 
fleurs-de-lys or, surtout a label of three points 
gules, beneath which are the words “Scuti regis 
Cicilie.” R. R. Lioyp. 

St. Albans. 


See Boutell’s English Heraldry, pp. 8, 9. 
E. T. Maxwett WALKER. 


Copies OF THE SHAKSPEARE Fortos or 1623 
ayD 1632 S. vii. 247, 277.)\—From Mr. J. P. 
Contier’s description, the larger copy of the folio 
1623, which he saw at Joseph Lilly’s, was probably 
the same as one I saw there about eight years ago. 
It must have been sold in Lilly’s lifetime, as, in- 
deed, was the greater part of his stock of Shak- 
speare folios. Mr, CoLtier’s inquiry reminds me 
of a copy of the same edition which belonged to 
the late Mr. S. W. Singer, and a copy of the 
edition 1632 also belonging to him, from which he 
quoted several manuscript conjectures, both in his 
Shakespeare Vindicated and in “N. & Q.” No 
such books were, I believe, sold after his death. 
Task, what has become of them ? JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Sir Davin Owen (5" §. vii. 89, 155, 252.)—No 
answer having been given to the latter portion of 
W. F.’s query, viz., whether any known descendants 
of the above now exist, perhaps the following may 
be taken as in part meeting the case. Sir David’s 
only daughter Anne, the wife of Sir Arthur 
Hopton, was mother to Sir Owen Hiopton, Lieut. 
of the Tower of London, whose great-great-grand- 
son was the celebrated Ralph, Lord Hopton, temp. 
Charles I., who died in 1652 s.p. leaving four sisters 
his co-heirs (vide Visitation co. Somerset, 1623). 
Two of these sisters are now represented respec- 
tively by the heirs general of the last Earl of Egre- 
mont (now or lately represented by the wife of the 
Hon. Francis Scott) and by John Wingfield, Esq., 
of Tickerscote, who thus descend from Sir David 
Owen. By the marriage of Sir David with the 
heiress of Bohun of Midhurst, his descendants be- 
came heirs general of that old baronial house as 
well as to a moiety of the barony of Braose of 
Gower. Being interested in this question, I shall 
be glad if some correspondent will give information 
respecting the descendants of the daughters of Sir 
Henry Owen, the last of Midhurst, who appear to 
have been the ultimate co-heirs of their father. As 
at least two of them married into well-known 
families of Kent and Sussex, Dering and Gage, it 
Seems possible to follow the course of descent 
further. W. D. Pixx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


My grandfather's cousin, Daniel Carter, born be- 


| 


| 
| 


Brockley, Kent. Perhaps this fact may give W. F. 
some clue. W. F. Canter. 
Line. Coll. 


Scnoercenivs (5" §. vii. 409.)—In the list of 
authors quoted in Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, 
vol. i., is the following : “ Schoettgen. Horse Heb. 
et Talmudice in N. T., 2 vols. 4to., Dresden and 
Leipzig, 1733.” This is no doubt the author as to 
whom your correspondent, Dr. D’Eremao, desires 
information. James Weston. 


“ Evensone ” (5 §, vii, 229, 259, 300, 379.) — 
So far from this being an “innovating term dis- 
tinctive of modern ritualists,” we have, perhaps, a 
greater authority than “Mr. Supple” in Milton, 
in Dryden, and in Bishop Jeremy Taylor, all living 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. Vide 
English dictionaries passim. Hic er Usique. 


Lautty (5 §. vii. 249.) — Your 
correspondent will probably find what he requires 
in Les Archives Ginéalogiques et Historiques de la 
Noblesse de France (Paris, Cabinet Héraldique et 
Généalogique de Armorial, 16, Rue des Saints- 
Péres), of which six volumes had appeared in 1859, 
For a general and interesting account of the family, 
connexions, and career of the gallant and unfor- 
tunate Count Lally, I would refer your correspon- 
dent to O’Callaghan’s History ef the Irish Brigades 
in the Service of France, bk. vii. p. 345, seqq. 
Glasgow, Cameron & Ferguson, 1870). It is 
there stated that “Lally Tollendal” is but a 
shortening or corruption of the Celtic O’ Mullally 
of Tulach-na-dala, or Tullendally, the name of the 
family seat near Tuam, signifying “ the hill of the 
meeting.” It may be interesting to recall Gibbon’s 
opinion of the Marquis Lally Tollendal, as it shows 
that the latter retained some of the prominent 
characteristics of the race from which he sprung. 
Writing to Lady Sheffield on Nov. 10, 1792, 
Gibbon says: “1 perfectly concur in your partiality 
for Lally ; though nature might forget some meaner 
ingredients of prudence, economy, &c., she never 
formed a purer heart or a brighter imagination.” 

E. MacCarrny. 


Tne “Dever” §, vii. 202.)—“ Duce take 
you [probably from vuer, Sax., a spectre], 7.¢. the 
Devil, or an evil spirit, take you.”— Vide Bailey’s 
Ely. Dict., 1759. F. D. 

Nottingham. 


or Sati (5 §. vii. 308.)—The time when 
this barbarous rite was introduced into India is 
not easily determined. Although posterior to the 
Vedic age its antiquity must be considerable, for 
the alteration of the Rig-Veda text on which it 
rests could not have been effected, so as to bring it 
into general use throughout the whole of India, at 
a period so recent as Cot, Extis appears to think. 
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| 
made some years ago in the western parts of the | 


Dekhan, some of which commemorate the crema- | 
tion of Satis. One of these is dated in the 1148th | 
year of the Salivahana era, A.D. 1226, and two 
others are of A.D. 1408 and 1457 respectively. 
These persons were obscure villagers, which shows 
how long the practice had been established ; for it 
was chiefly among the great that it prevailed, and, 
if of recent introduction, would not soon have 
penetrated to remote loc: ulities. W. E. 


Heraxpic (5" §. vii. 308.)—Quarterly or and 
argent, a cross engrailed per pale, sa. and gu., be- 
tween three escallops, two in the sinister chief and 
one in the dexter base quarter of the last, over all 
a bend, also of the last, were the arms borne in 
1829 by Sir John Geers Cotterell, of Garnons, co. 
Hereford. They are no doubt the arms of the 
same family who bore the coat E, K. describes. 
The crest is an arm in armour supporting a shield 
arg., charged with a talbot’s head sa. 

HIRONDELLE. 


“ Mancnester At Monpo” 
IT have a copy of the edition of 1635. 
ing is the title-page in full :— 

“ Manchester Al Mondo, Contemplatio Mortis et Im- 
mortalitatis, The former Papers, not intended for the 
Press, have pressed the Publishing of these. London, 
pri: uted by John Haviland for Francis Constable, at the 
Crane, in Paul's Churchyard, 1635. 


I have seen the above attributed to T. Constable. 


(5% vii. 307.)— 


The follow- 


Bury St. Edmunds. 


Worps (5" §, vii. 326.)—I venture to 
suggest, in reference to 8S. T. P.’s note on the usage 
of the = led in Tyrone, that it is of Norse 
origin. Ulster was largely colonized by the Scotch, 
who nat urally int roduced int » th ul p! Vin e many 


words of their dialect whicl .o ‘re derived from a 


Scandinavian source. The Norse adjective led-ig, | 
which points to a root led, is an equivak nt for the | 
words “ empty ” and “ spare.” 
Nicotar C. Scuov, Jun. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
“Pr«astTat NULLA,” &e. vii. 308.)—Sallust, 


Jug., ch, xix., says, “ De Carthagine silere melius 


puto quam parum dicere.” G. 5. 


AN Un sTeR Perversion (5% §. vii. 406.)— 
Ww hat 8. T. P. calls a perversion is a common sense 

want W ith a negative in Elizabethan and later 
writers. I have before quoted in “ N. & Q.” two 
passages in illustration of this. They are Hooker, 
Eecl. Pol., bk. iii, chap. xi. §13: “But as the 
church is a visible society and body politic, laws 
of polity it cannot want,” i.e. cannot do without ; 
Useful drugs... . to compose e ffective and strong 
medicines, which man’s life cannot want” (Milton, 
A reopagitica). 


Tue Krne’s Cock Crower (5* §, _349,)— 
See Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 572, 


p. 416. Hyarr. 
Enfield, N. 


Notice or Fossiz Bonss §, yii, 

27.)—An earlier writer than St. Augustine seems 
+ have prophesied with marvellous accuracy the 
interest that future generations would take in the 
discovery of ancient armour, in nameless battle- 
fields, and giant bones. Compare:— 

* Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 

Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra robigine | vila, 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas pul leabit i inanis, 

Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepul lehris.” 

Virgil, Geo., i. 493-7, 

A note on the text in Heyne’s edit., Lond., 1793, 
4 vols. Svo., says :— 

* Debuit aulem hoc, jam Maronis temp oribus, spe 
contingere, ut terra eruta aratores in magna ossa fossilia 
inciderent ; que, cum belluarum ex p wriscis telluris ruinis 
essent, ad priscos tamen homines ac gigantes referentur. 
Debuere quoque, post tanta Italiz bella, spe agris motis 
in loca pugnarum factarum incidere howines et ossa cum 
armis permixta reperire.” 


Cork. 


There is another notice than that which your 
correspondent gives. Augustus was a collector of 
fossil bones, thinking possibly they were those of 
giants. Suetonius says that emperor adorned his 
houses “rebus vetustate ac raritate notabilibus, 
qualia sunt Capreis immanium belluarum fera- 
rumqte membra pregrandia, que dicuntur gigan- 
(Suet., p. 7, 


tum ossa et arma heroum” Roth's 
edition). H. C. C. 
Ruoptran (5 §, vii. 327.)—DBevil Higgons 
supposed the artist to be Apelles, as shown by his 
epigram “ To Sir Godfrey. Kneller, drawing Lady 
Hyde’s Picture,” Nichols’s Select Collection of Poems, 
1780, iii. 113:— 
“The Cyprian Queen, drawn by Apelles’ band, 


1 

Of perfect beauty did the pattern stand 
But then bright nymphs from every part « 
all contribute to adorn the piece ; 
each a several charm the painter to ! 
one mortal so divine could look). 

r Kneller, Fate presents to you 
hat finish’d beauty which he drew. 
, take heed, for vast is the design, 
lness "twere for any hand but thine. 
g thunder bold Salmoneus dies; 


| And ma 
For mocki: 
And ‘tis as rash to imitate her eyes. 


This view, however, is not in accordance with the 
tradition that Apelles had for his model Campaspe, 
who afterwards became his wife, but who was then 
the mistress of Alexander the Great. The tradi- 


tion with regard to Campaspe may be strictly true, 
and the poetical language, representing the models 
to have been fair ones fron 1 Various parts of Greece, 
may be metaphorically descriptive of the unriv: lled 
beauty of the goddess. Fuseli, in his “ Lecture on 
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Ancient Art,” says, “ The name of Apelles in Pliny 
is the synonym of unrivalled and unattainable 
excellence” ; and again, “His Venus, or rather 
the personification of Female Grace, the wonder of 
art, the despair of artists: whose outline baffled 
every attempt at emendation, whilst imitation 
shrunk from the purity, the force, the brilliancy, 
the evanescent gradations of her tints” (Life and 
Writings of Henry Fuseli, 1831, ii. 62-64). 

Apelles was not a Rhodian. Protogenes lived 
on that island, and was there visited by Apelles. 
Campbell may have remembered the circumstances 
of the visits, and may have imagined that both 
artists resided there. 

Ove THAT IS PuzzLeD makes a singular mistake 
in his statement that the picture “of Polygnotus is 
the Venus Anadyomene .. .. that of Apelles is 
the famous Aphrodite rising from the sea.” The 
Venus Anadyomene and the Aphrodite rising from 
the sea ure one and the same, and this celebrated 
picture was undoubtedly painted by Apelles. 
Fuseli, in writing of the works of Polygnotus, 
makes no mention of a Venus. There is a very 
beautiful Greek epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum 
(Jacobs, i. 164, xli.) on the subject of the master- 
piece of Apelles, 


“Hiren” (5 §. vii. 344.)—This word is very 
common in America. See Webster's Dictionary, 
“to hook, to catch by a hook, as to hitch a bridle.” 

The first day I landed last year at New York 
an American friend took me to the place where 
the horse-dealers most do congregate. He wanted 
to purchase a pair of carriage horses. I found the 
emporium composed of the same class of men as 
here in England, cunning in their eyes, lies upon 
thei lips. My friend was shown a pair that had 
just arrived from Kentucky. “ Have they been in 

The reply was, “I 


double harness?” said he. 
hitched them together yesterday, and they were 
” Mv fri . 


sweet. \ 
cht l would come to th <,” sa d the 


“T thou 
captain; “we must unhitch and lie down” (see 
the Great Lone Land, p. 98). CLARRY. 


friend did not purchase. 


Mercnant Tartot 
—The folk ving extract from me lea 
diary which I have of the Rev. Philip Stubbs, 
B.D., Fell. Wad. Coll., Ox., First Chaplain of 
Greenwich Hospital, Archdeacon of St. Albans, 
ac, May pe rhaps be inter sting to Mr. Roninson: 
“1677. Apr. 28. After I had laid a Foundation for y* 
Latin Tongue at Speed's Free-Schole in St Mary Axe, 
& fi Greek at Snell's Boarding-Schole in Hilling- 
don, Mid’sx, where in a literal sense I became wiser y" 
my Teacher (an honest, good man, but no Clerk), I was 
transp! ited to Merchant-Taylors for further improvem 
in Learning, as well as advancem! in y* University by a 
Fellowship of St John’s, for w™ this Schole was designed 
= 4 Seminary by y® Founder of y™ both, S* Thomas 
White, Lord M yor of London in Q. Mary's Reign: I 


’Scroorn S. vii. 347.) 


Ve OL a 


| 


continued here 3 years under the Instruction of the 


Rev'd M* Goad (who tho a long while a Friend to y* 
Greek Church, and at length in K. James's days a pro- 
fess'd Romanist, is s‘ to his Honor to have bred up not 
one Scholar either Papist or Dissenter), and 2 under M* 
Hastcliffe ; w" of a sudden upon the second m** of my 
Father, at a jancture w" I had probably been elected toa 
Scholarship at St John’s on the first of St Barnabas next 
following, 1 was hurried away to Oxon, & entered Comm’r 
at Wadham, April 1682/3,” &c. 
H. Srusss. 
Danby, Ballyshannon. 


Michael Curtis Tyson, who died in 1794, was the 
only son of the Rev. Michael Tyson, F.S.A. and 
F.R.S., Rector of Lambourne, Essex, whose corre- 
spondence with Gough and others is given in 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd., vol. viii. Jos, Puiuirs. 

Stamford. 


Wno was Anceston ? (5 §. vii. 327.)—A note 
in Le Duchat’s edition of Rabelais (1741) answers 
Dr. Ramace’s question: “Ce trait regarde 
apparemment Jérome le Hangeste, Docteur de 
Paris, grand scholastique, écrivain barbare de ce 
temps-li” (p. 17, ad not.). We further learn 
from Moreri that Hangest was born at Compitgne, 
and died at Le Mans in 1538. L. Bare. 

Biickeburg, Germany. 

Scorrisn Eccrestasticat Tiries vii. 
327.)—I think Con. Fercusson will find that 
there is no special reason for the use of these par- 
ticular titles by the Scotch R. C. bishops. How 
long they may have been in use Ido not know ; 
but they have nothing more to do with Scotland 
than with England, Wales, or Ireland. They are, 
as the Colonel supposes, titles in partibus 
infidelium; but these were and are given very 
much at random, and sometimes seem altogether 
imaginary—taken from towns or cities which do 
not exist in the parts of the infidels or anywhere 
else. Before the Act of Henry VIII. all English 
suffragans bore such titles, and it is sometimes 
quite comical to see a list of familiarly named 
bishops winding up with some mighty sound like 
* John Philippopolis.” As to the Colonel’s second 
query, whether the writer of the H/ome News ex- 
t knew of these Scotch R. C. bishops, I should 
think he probably did, as he mentions them in so 
many words: “ Its bishops have no local titles.” 

Cuarues F, Warren, M.A. 


tr 


Bexhill. 


Lapis Lyncvrivs (5 §, vii. 329.) —There is an 
account of this stone in the Annual Register for 
1765, viii. 101, extracted from a book I never 
he ard of, The Epi em rid $ of the Curious. 

Cuartes F, 8. Warrey, M.A. 
sexhill. 


‘ 


Beriat Cvestom ix Norts (5 §, vii. 344.)— 
The custom noted by R. F. 8. was invariably used 
ahout forty years ago at Looe, in East Cornwall— 
as I know from my own observation—and at 
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Tavistock, Devon, as I learn from a native of that 
town. There is little or no doubt that it is still 
adhered to closely in both towns. 

Wa. PesGeury. 

Torquay. 

The same custom is the usual one in Lincoln- 
shire, where the napkins are called “ burying 
towels,” J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


CHares Srt 5% S, vil. 189, 417.)—I shall 
be much obliged if J. O. will tell me in what 


Dramatica there are nine 
In my edition 
namely—l. 
Fruit, 


edition of Bu ia 
pi ces ascri bed to the ibove 
(1782) I can only find 
ler of Castlebury 2. 


author. 
three, 
Rip 


or tiv 


riage Act; 3. Damnation, or Hissing Hot. 1 
_ be very grateful for any information about 
* produe m of the e pieces or the lif ( nd fam ly 
of the author. k. S. B. 
Bistrocrarnuy or Urorias (4 §, xi. 5193 xii. 
pusta; SS, 1, 78, 237; ii, 252; vi. 38, 118 


Alaciel’s Journey 


} 


Taciturna and Jocunda, or Genius; 


throazh these Two Is ieote, with their Laws and Com 
tacntaries. Translated from the French, 12m 
London, 1760. 

Mammuth, or Human Nature displayed on a Grand 
Seale, ina Tour with the Tinkers into the Inland Parts 


Africa $y the Man in the Moon. 2 vols. 12mo., 
London, 1789. 
Information respecting the two foregoing w 


tble. 


ill be 


aecel 
The Age of Science. A Newspaper of the Twentieth 
Century. By Merlin Nostradamus [Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe}. London, 1877, 
James T. 
(5% S. vii. 288, 
cof uth. 
ho wrote n Et real Tri ttese on the Pas ions 
(Bath, 1807), was also named Thomas. 
J. Drxoy. 


PRESLEY. 


5th §, vii. 326, 385.)—This word 


Drayton's 


RIDGES” 


in the following passage from 
Polyolh 
“ Prince Edward all in gold, as he great Jove hal been: 
The 1 untfords all in plumes, like estriges, were seen 
To beard him to his teeth, to th’ work of 
they go 

The crowds like 


death 


to a sea seem’d waving to and fro.” 

Song xxii. v. 237, 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Harcuer: (5% §, vii. 267, 297. 
thanks to your correspondent J. L. 
me to identify Lady Elizabeth Hatcher. 
aware that Robert Delaval, 
Elizabeth Livingstone, and left her a widow, 
did not know she was twice married. 
issue by her fif8t husband. 


Many 
(. for enabling 
I was 
Esq., married Lady 
but 
She had no 
Sir Ralph and Sir 


John were his brothers, not sons. Elkanah Settle 
dedicates his Pastor Fido to Lady Elizabeth De- 
laval. I hope } your corre sponde nt may be equally 
successful in discoveri ing Lady Hill. 


AbDAmsoy. 


“Scenes From CaLperon” §, 
vii. 421.)—I regret very much that Mr. Mac. 
Cantny’s interesting communication is too late to 
be of use to me, for there is one point that I — 
assuredly like to have made a note of in Shi lley 


favour—that of the name Colalto belonging to an 
Italian family. As, however, that portion of my 
fourth volume is out of my hands, I can only 


order tha 


you the printed sheet, in 


ike such use as you ple: ise of any of the 


may 


|notes. Fortunately, I have corrected the patro- 
nyric heretofore misprinted as Colatti; and I 
hope Mr. MacCarrny will be as much gratified 
as Tam know that his very acute surmise, that 


have written ‘race’ instead of 
*‘men,’” is borne out by the only MS. of 
cene of the existence of which I am aware. 
have of course adopted that reading, as you will 
see. H. Buxton Formay. 
CMe. 
as follows: 
‘Whatever slight 


‘ 
Shelley “ may 


is note on the MS, to which he refers is 


RMA? 


changes, whether verbal or in 


punctuation, have been made in the first scene without 
specification, are authorized by a MS. of that scene, in 
Mrs. Shelley's writing, which is among the papers of 
Leigh Hunt placed at my disposal by Mr. Townshend 
Mayer. ‘This MS. is written small, as if for the 


and might be either a dictation or a transcript from 
rough notes: some of the variations which it 
clearly incident to a less mature state of the tri 
than the printed editions show; but some are de 
improvements on the received text ; and, on the w 
I incline to think that Mrs. Shelley made more tha: 
attempt to decipher and connect Shelley's rough notes, 
nd that this was one of such attempts.” 
7 MS. affords a slight change in the passage quoted 
MacCARTHY as containing an image not in 
Calderon :— 


“You, my friends, 
Go, and enjoy the fesiival; it will 
Be worth your pains. You may return | 
When the sun seeks its grave among the 
Hid among dim grey clouds on the horizon, 
Which dance like plumes upon a hearse ; —and here 
I shall et you. 
Mr. Formay’s note on the Colalti passage runs thus 
“Tn previous editions this line stands thus : 
One of the noble men of the Colatti, 
but the transcript has race for men, which is 
improvement; and, though the proper name mi 
read for Coletti, it is more like Colelti. That 
right, must of course be adopted: the patronymic in 
Calderon is Colalto,—plural fos Coleltos,—and helley 
seems to have adopted somewhat arbitrarily the Italian 
plural Colalti.”) 


billows, 


a great 
rht be 
eing 


New Year's Eve: Easter Eve (5" vi. 


997, 275, 318.)—Surely Mr. WARREN is wrong 
when he says that, “liturgic: ully speaking, the eve 


of a festival does not begin until about six o'clock. 
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Liturgically the festival begins at six o’clock of 
the evening preceding the day itself: the eve is 
the whole day until 6 p.w. Thus Easter Eve is 
the whole of the Saturday until 6 p.a., when Easter 
Dav liturgically commences. This is the rule both 
in the Eastern and Western Church. Thus Shrove 
Tuesday used to be called “ Feasting Eve,” de. 
the last day of feasting before the fast of Ash 
Wednesday. “ When the . is fasted it is called 
a vigil” (Glossary of _— Terms). 
Leaton Bienkriysorr. 


A Society ror THE PUBLICATION or Cnvuren 
Recisters (5*" S. vi. 484; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 
290, 420.)—Kindly insert the following as a 
rection of my communication ante, p. 431: 

* The Close, Norwich, June 4, 1877. 
and dear Sir,—As I observe _, have stated in 
t the secretary of the N. & N. A.S. restored 

1 old register of Ingworth Church, I beg to say that the 
register was purchas ed by me in Norwich, and that you 
as rural dean, at my request, received it from me for the 


cor- 


purpose of returning it to the church from which it had 
bee n taken. : am, Xc., Kinsy TRIMMER. 
“The Rev. E. T. Yates.” 


T. YATes. 


durgh, Norfolk. 


(5™ S, vii. 256, 294. 
—I am much obliged to Jos, J. J. for the very 
ting and valuable inform he he has given. 
Allow me to supplement it with further 


some 


information which I have discovered. The Hogarts 
came originally from Kirby Thore, a place five 
miles north of Appleby, and were, I believe, an 
old family. The name seems originally to have 
been written and pronounced Hogart, and to have 
been derived from Saxon heah, high, and eeans, 
earth; or Old English hoogh, high, and aerd, 
nature or heart : the latter is, I think, the more 


probable. Hogarth’s grandfather lived in the vale 
of Bampton, fifteen miles north of Kendal, West- 
morland. E. T. M. Waker. 


(5 §, vi. 144, 186, 297, 498; 
vii. 319.)\—Grasmere Church was dedicated in the 
name of St. Oswald, whose day is observed on the 
Sunday nearest to August 1, which day is chosen 
for the rushbearing, in honour of the patron saint. 
The sweet-scented flag, calamus, which 
gives out a pleasant smell when trodden under 
foot, was used for these festivals, until some clever 
person discovered that it could be profitably 
utilized for breweries under the name of “quassia” ; 
wherefore the common flag has since been substi- 
tuted. A writer in Hone’s Table Book (ii. 277), 
under date July 21, 1827, has given a long de- 
scription of rushbearing, in which “the Opium 
Eater,” together with “Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth, 
Miss Wordsworth, and Miss Dora Wordsworth,” 
took part. The evening terminated with a dance. 
“Wordsworth is the chief supporter of these rustic 
ceremonies.” One of his sonnets is devoted to 


us 


the subject. Further accounts of rushbearing 


customs, with an engraving, and extracts from 
Brand, Bridges, = Whitaker, &c., will he 


found in Hone’s Book: 
correspondent states that he visited Grasmere 
Church in 1828 ; “Judge my surprise when I tell 
you I found the very seat floors all unpaved, un- 
boarded, and the bare ground only strewed with 
rushes ” (p. 1108). Curnnert Bene. 


Year for 1832, where a 


To Lixnptry Mverray (5 §, 
534: vii 137, 210, 3. SWITHIN, quot- 
ing Dean Alford. spe: aks of the decided bias which 
the translators of the Bible had towards the use of 
the subjunctive. We must not forget, however, 
that in the substantive verb what is now the form 
of the present subjunctive was then used also as 
another form of the present indicative 
xlii. 32, “ We be twelve brethren” ; Psalm iv. 6, 
* There be many that say,” &c. We tind the same 
usage in Shakspeare :— 
** There be land rats and water rats.” 
When, therefore, the translators of the Bible make 


AN Ixve CATION 
5d5.)—ST. 


Genesis 


“be” follow a conditional conjunction, we cannot 
be sure that they intended a present subjunctive 
and not a present indicative. St. Paul's Ed ves 
apevy, Phil. iv. 8, rendered “If there be any 
virtue,” might have been rendered quite gram- 
mitically, “ If there is any virtue.’ 
R. M. Srence, M.A. 

Avtnors oF Books Wanstep (5 vii. 269, 
299, 339.) — 

Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson.—The 
word “ posthumous" is unwarranted. Margaret Nichiol- 


the date of 
the d > of he 
the date of her 


son lived, I think, nearly twenty years after 
the book, 1810. I shall be glad to know 


death, which I have not been able to find in the An: 
Register and similar works. She died in Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, amd about the year 1830. Dr. Wright, then resi- 
dent ttheeary there, exhibited her skull to the 


Pheene lagia ul Society, and gave a short account of her. 
She was an inoffensive old woman without characteristics, 
of poor intellect, but not mad. The sku!l then looked 
quite fresh, as if recently cleared. It is now in my col- 
lection, 

Avtnors oF Quotations Waytep (5 §, vii. 
269.)— 

“ It is better to be sitting,” Ke. 

The lines asked for by X. Y. Z. are, I believe, an im- 
perfect version of a Hindoo proverb, expressive of the 
indolent supineness of that race, which runs thus :—‘“ It 
is better to walk than to run; it is better to stand than 
to walk ; it is better to sit than to stand; it is better to 
lie than to sit.” James T. PResiey. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 
The History of Cheshire By erod, Esq. 
LL.D., F.S Edited by Thomas Helsby, Esq., 0 
Lincoln's = Part VI. (Routledge & Sons. ) 


f 


Mr. Hetspy has now completed more than a third of 
his laborious task. The further he goes the fresher he 
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appears, and his readers, experto crede, will certainly par- 
take in this pleasant feeling. Ormerod’s Cheshire, thus 
edited, promises to stand at the head of books, or among 
those that are at the head of books of this very important 
class. In addition to the usual varied contents of county 
history, the present part contains some curious illustra- 
tions of individual character. Among them is a sketch 
of Dean Arderne, a staunch adherent of James II. The 
dean’s will is especially curious. He bequeaths his “best 
suit, gown, cassock, hat, silk stockings, doublet, and 
breeches” to his curate, Peter Morrey ; with a special re- 
commendation, not to say “command,” to his executors 
to see that Mr. Morrey obtains preferment, ‘‘ he leaving 
avery good place to come to me.” ‘The will further 
speaks of the testator (in the bequest of a laudatory 
epitaph on, and by, himself) as “ the brother of Sir John 
Arderne,” and as a man “who, though he bore a more 
than common affection to his private relations, yet gave 
the substance of his bequeathable estate to this cathedral, 
which gift his will was should be mentioned, that clergy- 
men may consider whether it be not a sort of sacrilege to 
sweep all away from the Church and Charity into the 
possession of their lay kindred, who are not needy.” 
this case property was alienated from kindred to whom 
it would have lega!ly 
it went, at least most of it, to limbs of the law, and not, 
as Arderne intended it, “ad majorem Dei gloriam ” and 
his own glorification. In reading tl account of the 
manor, ke., of Helsby, many noble and gentle persons 


are found who derive their names from the place. The | 


name itself is most creditably supported in the person of 
the editor; and as to the place, all its natural beauty is 
being stamped out by labour and its accompaniments, 
which Mr. Helsby (while indulging in t! 
appreciation of the 
will prove gratifying to future ger 


Remarks on Shakespeare, his Birthplace, de. 
Roach Smith. Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. Roacu Smitu's interesting pamphlet should make 
his readers as enthusiastic as himself. In thirty-one 
pages he has compressed a great amount of information, 
and also of observations marked by good sense. The 
suggestion to make a class-book of Shakspeare’s works is 
an excellent one. In some places this suggestion has 
been put into action, and certain of the plays have been 
edited for that purpose. Moreover, there are ready to 
hand for young students Bowdler’s family edition, that 
of the plays which Charles Kemble read in public, and, 
especially, Mr. Cundell’s Boudoir Shakespeare (Low 
& Co.), which, as a contribution to the same end, contains 
Cymbeline, Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, King 
Lear, and Much Ado About Nothing, to be followed, it 
is hoped, by the remainder of Shakspeare’s works. 


erations. 


By C. 


Tue Macaztnes.—Of the articles in The Nineteenth 
Century there are three, wide as the poles asunder, which 
will absorb the interest of all who are deeply concerned 
in Church matters. One is Mr. Froude’s uncompromising 
article (of which the first instalment is here) on Thomas 
Beckett ; the second, Mr. Mackonochbie’s paper on Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment; and the third, Cardinal 
Manning's version of the history of the Vatican Council. 
An individual reader seems to be living in three ages as 
he peruses these essays on Church subjects and history. 
—The Cornhill attracts speculative readers with the 
subject, “Ts the Moon Dead?’’—The Biograph ical 
Magazine (Triibner & Co.) has made a capital start with 
articles on Bismarck, Gortchakoff, Hobart Pasha, and 
the Khedive, and two instalments of the biographies of 
Carlyle and George Sand.—Temple Bar will attract 
many of our own readers by an article entitled “ Vol- 
taire in the Netherlands.” The most un-French of 


belonged at the dean’s death, and | 


1@ sentimental | 
romantic beauty still existing) hopes | 


Frenchmen visited Holland several times. He wag go 
hospitably received, that to him is characteristically 
ascribed the famous saying, ‘‘ Adieu canaux, canards et 
canaille.” But these words are also attributed to Boileau, 
and again toa French general who caught the gout in 
Holland, and was glad to get back to France to cure it, 
The phrase, however, is ‘all over” Voltairean ; and it ig 
to be remembered that, though Voltaire had been 
enthusiastically received by, and had always spoken 
highly of, the Dutch, he went away, on his last visit, 
after a violent quarrel with Dutch booksellers, 


Messrs. Macuttian & Co. have added to their Globe 
series the poetical works of Milton, in a single volume of 
625 pages. The type, though small, is clear, The In- 
troductigns are by Prof. Masson, whose name has now 
become Fimost inseparable from that of Milton, 


THE Stanhope Memorials of Bishop Butler, edited by 
Mr. W. M. Egglestone, of Stanhope, Darlington, is pre- 
paring for publication by subscription. The contents 


| will comprise:—An Introductory Chapter; Stanhope 


In | 


Eariy Life of Joseph Butler; Butler at Stan- 
hope ; Butler’s Church Property; Butler’s Church ; The 
Substantial Men who Conversed with Butler; His 
Curates, Clerk, and Sexton; Butler’s Stanhope Trades. 
men; Bishop Butler, Xe. 


Church ; 


Royan 1.—Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair. At this 
meeting a paper on the curious wall paintings recently 
discovered in the churches of Slapton and Raunds, in 
Northamptonshire, was read by Mr. J. G. Waller, and 
some tracings of the subjects exhibited. A carved bone 
comb, Anglo-Saxon, was shown by Mr. Soden Smith; 
a petronel and a tile with maker's name inscribed by 
Mr. Bernhard Smith; and many other notable objects 
by Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, 
and others. 


Autices to Corresponvents. 

Os all communications should be written the name an 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Lretor.—There was never such a magazine, nor & 
writer so named ; nor was the line quoted ever traceable 
to any source. 

L. B.—The offer will be very acceptable, if you are 
quite sure that the papers hxve never been printed. 

A. N. (Cambridge) ; H. C. C.; R. J. (Ashford); and 
N.S. S.— Next week. 

W. B. (Egyptian Obelisks )—Pleace forward name and 
address. 

C. Masox.—We shall be happy to forward prepaid 
letters to the three correspondents you refer to. 

Bar Port. —It was Georgiina, the beautiful Duchess, 
who canvassed for Fox. 

T. R. G.— Declined with thanks. 

J. F. T. (Highbury.)—Ditto. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”— Advertisements asl 
Susiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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